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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELSAM 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE hosts for the seventh annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, held in Williamsport and Lewisburg 
on October 28 and 29, 1938, were the Lycoming Historical Society, 


the Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History, the North- 
umberland County Historical Society, the Union County Historical 
Society, the Snyder County Historical Society, and the Bucknell 
History Club. The arrangements were all that could be desired, 
the program was excellent, and the delightful historical tour con- 
ducted by Captain Frederic A. Godcharles on Saturday afternoon 
was a fitting climax to a splendid gathering of those interested in 
Pennsylvania history. 

The meeting began with a luncheon on Friday, October 28, at 
the Lycoming Hotel, presided over by Colonel Herbert R. Laird, 
president of the Lycoming Historical Society, who welcomed the 
Association on behalf of his society. It was quite fitting that 
another hearty welcome should be extended by Mr. A. M. Weaver, 
Williamsport Superintendent of Schools. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, 
the president of the Association, expressed appreciation for the 
hospitality extended. 

At the general session on Friday afternoon, presided over by 

F Professor William A. Russ, Jr., of Susquehanna University, three 
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excellent papers on widely diversified topics were presented. Pro- 
fessor George D. Harmon of Lehigh University read the first 
paper on “The Pennsylvania Clergy and the Civil War.” He 
stated that while there was a slight division within the ranks of 
the clergy, there was no anti-Union sentiment. From the begin- 
ning, he pointed out, the ministers of the Gospel rallied to the 
support of the government. “Faced with a stunned and divided 
North, it is doubtful if President Lincoln could have united the 
nation sufficiently to have won the war without the loyal support 
of the clergy. The Pennsylvania clergymen often faced congre- 
gations composed of many southern sympathizers, but they seldom 
failed to expound the doctrine of unity and patriotism. The 
ministers not only aided materially in uniting the northern people 
to preserve the Union, but also helped to pave the way for Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation.” 

The next paper was on “The Yellow Fever in Philadelphia, 
1793,” by Professor Mulford Stough of Dickinson College. He 
stated that Philadelphia, a city of 42,000 inhabitants, was stricken 
in August of that year by yellow fever and that more than 17,000 
fled the city. All local, state and federal government ceased and 
other cities placed a quarantine against travel and commerce from 
Philadelphia. The audience was greatly amused by Professor 
Stough’s recital of the remedies prescribed by the physicians. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, the leading physician, caused a bitter controversy 
among the doctors by his heroic blood-letting and purges. No one 
knew what caused the fever and many remedies were tried, but 
the death toll continued to mount until the plague was stopped 
by the cold weather in October. Stephen Girard rendered fine 
service to the stricken through his superintendency of Bush Hill 
hospital. Professor Stough estimated that the death toll was over 
4,000. The third paper was by Professor Paul H. Giddens of 
Allegheny College on “Speculation in Pennsylvania Petroleum, 
1864-65.” The speaker told of the frantic rush to the oil fields, 
the wildcat speculation which ensued leading to fantastic prices 
for farm lands which contained oil. His description of the rise 
of “boom” towns and their equally meteoric collapse was most 
interesting. Professor Giddens’ book on the subject, The Birth of 
the Oil Industry, has just been published by the Macmillan 
Company. 
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The evening session was a dinner meeting held in the main 
ballroom of the Lycoming Hotel, presided over by Dr. R. F. 
Nichols. About seventy-five persons were present and heard Dr. 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction and an 
honorary member of our Association, praise our work in stimu- 
lating interest in teaching Pennsylvania history in the schools. He 
stated that the Department of Public Instruction was vitally inter- 
ested in the matter and stressed the value of the growing use by 
students of the historical collections of the local historical societies 
and libraries. Dr. Ade urged our Association to give even 
greater aid in the program of adapting local history to school 
needs. His address was followed by an illustrated talk by Mr. 
Donald A. Cadzow, the archeologist of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, on “The Field Work of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission.” This was a most interesting feature of the meet- 
ing, for Mr. Cadzow described the history of the excavation of 
Pennsbury, the Pennsylvania home of William Penn, and told of 
the plans for its complete restoration. This was followed by 
moving pictures and explanations by Mr. Cadzow of the work 
being done on Tinicum Island, the site of the first executive 
mansion of Pennsylvania at the time of the Swedes; of the restora- 
tion of the Daniel Boone homestead with the scout camps and 
youth hostels to be established there ; and of Old Economy, turned 
over to the state in 1919, but neglected until the past year and a 
half when work on the restoration was begun. The last survivor 
of this utopian experiment turned over to the Commonwealth all 
the relics of the community. Mr. Cadzow concluded his talk with 
a description of the location and restoration of Fort Muncy and 
of the excellent work being done under a WPA project on the 
“Frontier Trail and Forts Survey” in the northwestern part of 
the state. 


On Saturday morning two sessions were held. One was the 
session of the historical societies presided over by Captain Fred- 
eric A. Godcharles, president of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society. Many representatives of local societies gathered 
new ideas from the discussions led by Dr. F. F. Holbrook, His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, on the topic of “Codépera- 
tion with Other Organizations,” and by Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, 
Berks County Historical Society, on “Development of Resources 
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Within the Society.” The other session for public school teach- 
ers’ was presided over by Mr. Russell H. Rhoads, head of the 
Department of Social Studies of the Williamsport Senior High 
School. The first paper was given by Mr. Lloyd E. Davis of the 
East Huntingdon High School, Alverton, on “The History Club 
and State and Local History.” Mr. Davis told of the work done 
in his school in stimulating interest in local history through the 
activities of the history clubs. Mr. Oliver S. Heckman, of the 
Department of Public Instruction, spoke on “The Proposed Social 
Studies Program in Relation to Local and State History,” while 
the last speaker was Mr. S. K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission. Both of the latter speakers stressed 
the importance of state and local history in the new curriculum 
and told what their respective organizations were doing and plan- 
ning to do in the future. 

After these interesting sessions the members started by auto- 
mobiles for a visit to the Muncy Historical Society and Museum, 
stopping en route at the site of Fort Freeland and at the Warrior 
Run Presbyterian Church where brief historical remarks were 
made by Captain Godcharles. All were delighted with the splendid 
building of the Muncy Historical Society and the valuable col- 
lection of historical items gathered together by this most enthusi- 
astic society. Of particular interest was the excellent model of 
Fort Muncy done by the Museum Extension Project of the Penn- 
sylvania Works Progress Administration. The group then jour- 
neyed to Lewisburg where a delicious lunch was served at Buck- 
nell University. President Arnaud C. Marts of Bucknell spoke 
on “An Unexploited Field of History” and Captain Godcharles 
talked about “Historic Highlights of Northumberland County.” 
The historical tour then continued to Northumberland where a 
visit was paid to the house built by Dr. Joseph Priestley. Our 
hosts here were members of our Association, Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Neff. The next visit was made to the excavations on 
the site of Fort Augusta, Sunbury, and the museum of the North- 
umberland County Historical Society. Many of the relics found 
during the excavations were on display and were explained by 
Captain Godcharles and Mr. Heber Gearhart, curator of the 
museum. 


At the business session held Friday morning the proposed 
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amendments to the constitution were adopted and the following 
new officers elected: Miss M. Atherton Leach, second vice presi- 
dent ; Dr. H. M. J. Klein, third vice president ; Mr. Julian P. Boyd 
and Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, members of the Council. For the newly 
created Council positions the following were elected: Dr. Paul H. 
Giddens, Allegheny College, Mr. Earl W. Dickey, Altoona High 
School, and Professor Mulford Stough, Dickinson College. Two 
important committees were appointed by the president. One 
was the committee to study the possibility of publishing impor- 
tant documents pertaining to Pennsylvania history with Dr. J. 
Orin Oliphant, chairman. The other was a committee on Penn- 
sylvania bibliography with Dr. Amos Ettinger, chairman. Several 
important resolutions were also adopted. One commended the 
work of the Federal Historical Records Survey and approved of 
the efforts being made by the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion to publish the material gathered. Another approved the 
broad program of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and 
resolved that we “do hereby not only whole-heartedly commend 
and endorse the plans of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
but urge that the General Assembly grant the increased appro- 
priation requested by the Department of Public Instruction that 
this splendid program may be carried toward realization.” The 
third resolution envisaged greater codperation with the social 
science sectional organizations of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association by our association. 

It was an excellent meeting and thanks were voted to the 
program committee, Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, chairman, and to the 
committee on local arrangements, headed by Mr. Bruce A. Hunt. 
The vacancies on the editorial board of PENNSYLVANIA History 
caused by the election of Miss Leach to the second vice presidency 
and Dr. Oliphant to the Council were filled by the election of 
Professor William A. Russ, Susquehanna University, and Pro- ¥ 
fessor Richard H. Shryock, University of Pennsylvania. Many 
new faces were seen at the meeting and it was obvious that these 
annual gatherings are becoming more and more important in the 
historical life of the state. 








THE YELLOW FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA 
1793' 


By MuLForp STouGH 
Dickinson College 


N 1793 the slaves of Santo Domingo rose up against their 

French masters, a series of massacres occurred, and the French 
fled from the island. Seven hundred and fifty arrived in Phila- 
delphia that summer. The people of Philadelphia raised over 
$16,000.00 for the refugees. But the men who gave so freely of 
their money and their goods little thought that in four weeks’ 
time, their own city would present a scene of desolation and of 
misery more appalling than any upon which the French sufferers 
had looked. Long afterward, when the danger had passed away, 
it was the custom to declare that the yellow fever had come in 
with the refugees from Santo Domingo. One writer felt that the 
plentiful supply of fresh fruit had laid the common people open 
to infection. But nothing could rid many people of the belief 
that it came from a heap of putrid coffee and some piles of rotting 
hides that had long cumbered one of the wharfs. 

At this time Philadelphia was the largest city in the United 
States with a population estimated between 42,000 and 45,000. 
It had experienced similar epidemics of yellow fever but of a 
much milder nature in 1699, 1741 and 1762. In the last week of 
August, 1793, the public mind had become so terrified that scores 
of families packed up their belongings and hastened into the coun- 
try—anywhere—as long as they were out of range. For some 
weeks, almost every hour of the day carts, wagons, coaches and 
horses could be seen transporting families and their furnishings 
to the suburbs. Many houses were closed up entirely; others 
were maintained by servants left behind for the purpose. It was 
estimated that 17,000 people left the city during the epidemic. 
Business in the city was soon at a standstill and artisans were 
thrown out of work. Few people appeared on the streets and 


*Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, held at Williamsport, October 28, 1938. 
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those who did went about with gloomy faces. Life-long friends 
evaded one another, even the families of the stricken fled—leaving 
the suffering to die in barbarous neglect. An air of hopelessness 
weighed down upon the city and death stalked through the high- 
ways and narrow alleys twenty-four hours of each day. No one 
was spared—rich men, poor men, scholars, laborers—all suffered. 
The wheels of the city government stopped and the fight with 
the yellow fever occupied the whole attention of the city authori- 
ties. Members of the legislature fled to their homes and the state 
government barely functioned. Often, the only sign of life on the 
streets would be hearses conducted by Negroes, mostly without 
followers. The coffee houses, public library and some churches 
closed. Out of four newspapers only one continued. Andrew 
Brown published every day the Federal Gazette and Philadelphia 
Daily Advertiser. From September 15th for about one month 
almost half the news items were related to the yellow fever. The 
city paid for the carting of the dead and the taking of the sick to 
the hospital. They also paid the grave diggers. Piles of coffins 
were kept near the State House for the poor. By the end of 
October the trenches made in the potter’s field caused this place to 
look like plowed-up land. In the morning the sexton of the 
burying ground of the Friends would find bodies thrown over 
the walls. 

At this time Philadelphia was the seat of the federal govern- 
ment. Washington was ordered out of the city and hastened to 
Mount Vernon, and Knox took to flight. No one understood the 
causes of the disaster—no one but Alexander Graydon who 
thought it a clear visitation of God to purge the foul hearts of the 
Philadelphians because of their enthusiasm for French democracy. 
Meanwhile Jefferson, living in the country, thought it his duty to 
go to the city every day, and did. And then Graydon’s God made 
a blunder that must have made the angels weep—he struck Hamil- 
ton down with the blow that must have been intended for the 
Jacobin Jefferson. Living two miles out of the city, Hamilton was 
stricken violently ; he attributed his cure to cold water and bark. 
Congress did not want to meet in the fever-laden city and Novem- 
ber found the government established temporarily in Germantown. 

There was no organized health department to follow up the 
findings of the College of Physicians which was doing all it could 
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to check the malady and calm the fears of the people. The first 
public health department in America was established by the legis- 
lature at its first session after the epidemic. Late in August the 
College of Physicians recommended avoiding draughts, night air, 
and intemperance, but recommended in moderation the use of wine, 
beer and cider. The people who stayed in the city were bidden 
to stay out of the sun, to be sober, not to get tired, to put a mark 
on infected houses, to bury the dead quietly, and above all to stop 
the endless ringing of bells. 

The doctors had little faith in bonfires as purifiers of the air 
and much in the burning of gun powder. No sooner was the 
advice read than the citizens made haste to try this. The fires on 
all street corners and hearths were put out and bells ceased ringing. 
Hearses were no longer seen and the dead were carried away at 
midnight. Everyone who could buy or borrow a gun loaded and 
fired it from morning until night. A small cannon was hauled 
through the streets and constantly discharged. Governor Mifflin 
thought the flashing of powder would prevent the disease. The 
rattle of musketry produced a very depressing effect and the 
doctors ordered this stopped. The people began to burn niter. 
Indeed, no remedy which an old wife could suggest, or an apothe- 
cary’s apprentice concoct but had its trial. One day tobacco was 
thought a good preventative. Men, women and children smoked 
cigars constantly and dealers in snuff could not supply the demand. 
On another, garlic was recommended, and in a few hours every 
particle in the city was bought up. Some chewed it, some put it 
in their shoes and others went about with huge bunches protruding 
from their pockets. Some drank tar water, some tried mud baths 
and others used myrrh and black pepper. Then it was discovered 
that camphor was a disinfectant and in a little while everyone had 
a big bag of it around his neck. But no medicine was so much a 
favorite as the “Vinegar of the Four Thieves.” The druggists 
advertised widely this remedy. Such luxuries and preventatives 
however were far beyond the reach of laborers and mechanics. 
Deprived of their scanty wages by the stoppage of every kind of 
business, they fell a prey to that powerful desperation which 
poverty and terror can alone produce. Without nurses, without 
money, without medicine, they sought to forget their ills in riotous 
living and were swept away by the hundreds. Dr. Joseph Goss 
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prescribed great quantities of a decoction of turnips, endive and 
carrots boiled to a thick broth. From late August to October 
there was very little rain. The weather was hot and dusty. 
It was thought that the use of fire engines to sprinkle the streets 
would add to the general health. Quicklime in the necessary 
houses was believed to be beneficial. 


The malady spread through the whole city with a rapidity to 
defy the medical skill of the day. The treatment to which the 
best doctors subjected their patients was such that a quack today 
would blush to practice. When a man detected the symptoms 
of the disorder—a quick pulse, a dull skin, a rough tongue, an 
inflamed eye, a dull pain in the head and loins—he would send in 
haste for the nearest physician. The moment the doctor came he 
would begin to let blood and the sufferer might count himself happy 
if, when the sun went down, he had not been bled five times. Toward 
the close of the fourth day, if the bleeding, the starving and the 
purging had not killed the patient, he would begin to show 
symptoms more alarming still. The whites of his eyes would turn 
yellow, his nose would run blood, his stomach would throw off a 
black vomit, his body would be of a yellowish-purple, and about 
the eighth day he would die. There were not many deaths the 
first two weeks in August, but when the third week came, there 
was scarcely a family in the city that did not have someone sick of 
the fever. The streets were black with funerals. 


The leading physician in Philadelphia was Benjamin Rush; his 
office was by far the busiest one in the city. At first he tried a 
mild treatment, gentle purges, bark—with wine or brandy, blis- 
ters to the limbs, neck and head, and blankets dipped in warm 
vinegar. The patients failed to react. He consulted Dr. Stevens 
of St. Croix, then in the city, who recommended a cold bath and 
bark. On the next day Rush ordered buckets of cold water to 
be thrown frequently on his patients. Three out of four patients 
who received this treatment died. Rush decided on a treatment 
of ten grains of calomel plus ten grains of jalap. Sometimes he 
added five more grains of jalap. By September 3rd Rush was 
convinced that this was a successful treatment and he gave the 
prescription to the College of Physicians. At the same time he 
prescribed blood-letting, cool air, cool drinks, a light diet and 
applications of cold water to the body. By the second week of 
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September, Rush was treating scores of patients daily. Later he 
treated from 100 to 150 patients a day. On several occasions he 
fainted in the street and at night he had little rest as the sufferers 
were always at his door. His sister and two others were kept 
busy mixing the purging powders, but he was unable to meet the 
numerous demands made upon him for medicine. Being unable 
to see all of the patients who sent for him, he distributed copies 
of the prescription to the apothecaries with instructions as to treat- 
ments. Rush felt that he could reach the greatest number of 
sufferers through the newspapers, and the Federal Gazette on 
September 13th, published directions for the prevention and cure of 
the fever. One after another Rush ordered patients to be bled 
and purged. He would not listen to the criticism of fellow 
physicians, for he had decided that bleeding was a successful 
method of treatment. It is a marvel that anyone recovered who 
was bled as much as Rush recommended. Rush suffered an attack 
of the fever in September and attributed his recovery to several 
copious bleedings and two doses of mercurial medicine in several 
days. He also tells of bleeding a Dr. Griffith seventy-five ounces 
in one day, and of his recovery. 

The fever affected persons of all ages. Rush calculated that per- 
sons between fourteen and forty were more susceptible to the dis- 
ease than others, and that men were more susceptible than women. 
At first he thought that Negroes would be immune to the disease, 
but as the epidemic progressed many contracted the fever. The 
spread of the disease was especially favored by the atmospheric 
conditions in September and during the first two weeks of October. 
During this period there was little wind and mosquitoes were 
especially numerous, an important observation. It is interesting 
to note that there are no records of the yellow fever outside of 
Philadelphia, except those infected originally in the city. 

The whole situation was aggravated by the fact that in some 
households entire families were ill. There was no one on hand 
to prepare food or administer medical care, for a great shortage 
of nurses existed and many on duty were untrained and incom- 
petent. There was likewise a dearth of physicians, caused not 
only by the desertion of a few from the city, but also by the sick- 
ness and death of many who served heroically. Ten doctors died 
as a result of the disease. At one time, according to Rush, there 
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were only three physicians who were able to do business outside 
of their homes, and at this time there were not less than 6000 
people ill with the fever. 

A very bitter controversy arose between Rush and some of the 
other physicians regarding Rush’s severe purgative treatment and 
copious blood-letting. Many former patients rushed to his defense 
and the Federal Gazette published a number of testimonials sup- 
porting his treatment. James Mease lost two quarts of blood and 
was violently purged twenty-five times in five days, and was 
happy to recommend Dr. Rush to all sufferers. 

As the death rate mounted through September the various sea- 
ports along the Atlantic coast put a quarantine against all ships 
from Philadelphia. Albany kept a gunboat in the river to exclude 
Philadelphians. At this time Alexander Hamilton and his lady 
could not land. The health authorities of Baltimore, Trenton and 
New York posted handbills forbidding communication with Phila- 
delphia. Some towns forbade stages to pass through coming from 
the infected area. Reading, Lancaster, York and other Pennsyl- 
vania towns tried to keep out all people from the yellow fever 
district. This hostile feeling gradually changed and we find some 
towns setting up hospitals for the refugees. A number of towns 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania later opened their doors to the 
sufferers, while money and clothing were sent from many places. 
If a hungry fugitive begged for food at a farmer’s door he was 
given a crust of bread on the end of a pitch fork and bidden to 
hurry on. Postmasters would handle no letters unless seized 
with tongs steeped in vinegar. 

Often as many as five dead bodies would be in one house at 
a time, which no one could be induced to take to the nearest ditch 
and bury. The people rose, denounced the doctors and made 
threats of burning the houses unless the infected men were taken 
away. The Almshouse had been refused the infected. In this 
strait ten citizens volunteered as nurses. ‘The Bank of North 
America advanced $1500.00 and the Guardians of the Poor began 
to seek for a building fit to be made a pesthouse. None could be 
found so well suited as the house of Mr. William Hamilton at 
Bush Hill. Mr. Hamilton was out of town and could not be 
located, but the Guardians of the Poor seized his house. The 
governor and the mayor approved their action. A little later 
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Stephen Girard took upon himself the duties of superintending 
the hospital at Bush Hill. He spent the next two months caring 
for the sick, and would often go into the infected houses, carry 
out the people and drive them to the hospital in his own carriage. 
He waited on many in the hospital, performing the most loath- 
some tasks. Girard in conducting the hospital was assisted by 
Peter Helm. When they took over Bush Hill the only nurses 
that could be had were prostitutes, fresh from the tippling houses 
and back alleys of the city, and they soon turned the house into 
a brothel. Lewd women rioted on the dainties sent to the sick, 
the patients died by the scores, and medicine was rarely admin- 
istered. Food was scanty and ill prepared, the patients were never 
washed, and the filth in the hospital was beyond belief. Such 
was the public horror of this slaughter house that rather than 
go to it the afflicted hid the first symptoms of their malady as 
well as they could. When unable to do so, they locked them- 
selves in their rooms, or rushed out of the city and perished under 
haystacks or in ditches. 

Girard and Helm at once re-organized the whole establishment 
at Bush Hill; they enlarged its accommodations, replaced improper 
with trustworthy attendants, and secured competent doctors. The 
kitchen was supplied with proper food and competent cooks. Soon 
the public horror of the place ceased and people were glad to go 
there. Girard’s private affairs suffered much while at the hospital, 
but he gladly gave of his time, strength and fortune. 

The saddest of all sights was the little children orphaned by the 
fever, wandering starving and homeless through the streets. The 
authorities moved to pity rented a house and thirteen were at first 
cared for. Soon the Loganian Library was procured for a tempo- 
rary shelter and other places were used. The people of Lancaster 
sent clothing for more than 200 of these orphaned children. 

The epidemic reached its height in early October, the greatest 
weekly mortality list of 720 appeared for the second week of 
October. Finally, it was apparent that the epidemic was on the 
wane. After more than seven weeks of terror the fever seemed 
to be checked about the middle of October by the cold spell 
which occurred at that time. The number of cases declined steadily 
during the next two weeks. Through November and December 
there were only a few scattered cases. People began to return 
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to the city by early November. Governor Mifflin on November 
14th proclaimed a special day of thanksgiving throughout the 
state set for December 12th. 

There were about 25,000 people in Philadelphia during the 
epidemic. Between August Ist and November 4th there are 
records of 4044 burials. Of course not all of these people were 
victims of the yellow fever. However, there must have been a 
great number of deaths not recorded and also many deaths of 
people who had fled the city. 

Medical science was to wait over one hundred years until the 
cause of the yellow fever was known. In 1901 in Cuba Dr. 
Walter Reed of the United States Army definitely proved that 
the stegomyia mosquito spreads the disease. This mosquito sucks 
the blood from an infected patient, the germs incubate in its 
stomach ten to fourteen days, and when it bites another person 
the deadly germ gets into the human bloodstream. Since this 
discovery, yellow fever is as little heard of now ali over the world 
as it was prevalent before 1901. 











BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS 


By Frank R. Lewis 
Editor, Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, London 


T IS the object of this short article to draw attention to the 
archives of the Royal Society of Arts, London, as a source 

of information for the history of the American colonies between 
1750 and 1770. Unfortunately the society’s archives are entirely 
uncatalogued. Hence, it is not certain at present how much mate- 
rial they contain. But a few references to the greatest of eighteenth 
century Americans will serve to indicate the nature of this new 
quarry for historical researchers. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce was founded on March 22, 1754, at Rawthmell’s Coffee- 
House in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The real credit for 
its foundation belongs to William Shipley and Lord Folkestone,' 
though there were eleven original members in all, including Lord 
Romney, Stephen Hales? and Henry Baker.* From its first year 
the society offered premiums and medals for important inventions, 
improvements in agriculture, new manufacturing methods—in fact, 
almost anything that might be of advantage to “the publick Good.” 

The secretary, William Shipley, soon wrote to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, possibly on the advice of Peter Collinson, asking him to become 
a corresponding member. Franklin replied from Philadelphia, on 
November 27, 1755, making an offer of twenty guineas to assist 
the society’s work. It would appear that this letter never reached 
London, so on June 15 of the following year, Franklin repeated 
his offer, enclosing a copy of the original letter.‘ Méetings of 
the society were held on alternate Wednesday evenings, and 


*Sir H. T. Wood, A History of the Royal Society of Arts (London, 
1913), pp. 11-12. 

* Stephen Hales was a celebrated doctor, botanist and inventor. See A. E. 
Clark-Kennedy, Stephen Hales, D.D., F.R.S. (Cambridge, 1929). 

*Henry Baker was associated with Daniel Defoe in the production of a 
periodical entitled the Universal Spectator and Weekly Journal, and married 
Defoe’s daughter. He was an authority on microscopy and typography. 

*See Appendix A. 
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Franklin’s communication was read to the members on August 18. 
We find the following entry in the society’s first minute-book : 


A Letter from Benj. Franklin, Esqr., Dated Phila: 
Novr. 27th, 1755, was read, wherein he mentions he 
should esteem it as a great Honour to be admitted a Cor- 
responding Member of this Society; and tho’ it is not 
required that Corresponding Members should bear any 
part of the Expence of the Society, yet he desires he 
may be permitted to contribute 20 Guineas to be applied 
in Premiums. 

Order’d That a Letter be sent to Mr. Franklin to return 
him Thanks for his Letter and generous offer; and Mr. 
Baker was desired to write the same.° 


Shipley himself proposed the unexpected benefactor as a corre- 
sponding member and at the next meeting, on September 1, the 
nomination was unanimously approved. On this occasion one 
ordinary member was also elected, namely, “Mr.” Joshua Reyn- 
olds. Henry Baker read the letter of thanks which he had drafted, 
and it was ordered that this should be despatched forthwith to 
Philadelphia.°® 

Less than two months after his arrival in England in 1757, 
Franklin attended a meeting of the Society of Arts, namely, on 
September 7. The minutes would seem to indicate that he had 
praised its schemes in his own country: 


Mr. Franklin read an Extract of a Letter to him from 
Mr. John Hughes, Merchant of Philadelphia, as follows: 
“T herewith put into your Hands Thirty two Dollars 
which I desire you to present to the Society you men- 
tioned to me some time ago, and be pleased to let them 
know I commit it to their Direction to be laid out either 
for the good of Great Britain or America as they think 
proper”; which Donation was paid in by Mr. Franklin. 
Order’d That the Thanks of the Society be returned to 
Mr. Hughes for the above Donation; and also to Mr. 
Franklin for the Trouble he had taken in this Matter.’ 


After this, Franklin attended fairly regularly and he served on 
various committees—even one established to consider the value of 
° Minute Book, 1754-1757, p. 169. 


° Ibid., p. 170. 
* Tbid., 1757-1758, pp. 89-90. 
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Chinese seeds! Finally, on November 18, 1761, the members 
elected him chairman of the Committee of British Colonies and 
Trade. In the minutes of the meeting held a fortnight later we 
read that, “Dr. Franklin being present was pleased to signify his 
acceptance of the Office.”® 

The minute books of this committee have unfortunately dis- 
appeared, so we are not informed about its deliberations. But two 
of Franklin’s letters to the society have been preserved, and these 
are printed at the end of this article. The opportunity may be 
taken to mention that among the letters found together with these, 
are some from Henry Ellis, Francis Faugiére, Alexander Garden, 
etc. This correspondence is explained by the society’s offer of 
premiums to most of the colonies on the coast of North America.’° 





Appendix A 


Two letters from Benjamin Franklin to the Society of Arts. 


Philada. Nov. 27. 1755 


I have just received your very obliging Favour of 
the 13th September last; and as this Ship sails imme- 
diately have little more time than to thank you cordially 
for communicating to me the Papers relating to your 
most laudable Undertaking, and to assure you that I 
should esteem the being admitted into such a Society as 
a corresponding Member a very great Honour, which I 
should be glad I could in the least deserve by promoting 
in any Degree so useful an Institution. But tho’ you 
do not require your Correspondent to bear any Part of 
your Expence, you will I hope permit me to throw my 
Mite into your Fund and accept of 20 Guineas I purpose 
to send you shortly to be apply’d in Premiums for some 
Improvement in Britain as a grateful, tho’ small Return 
for your most kind and generous Intentions of Encourag- 
ing Improvements in America. I flatter myself, from 
that Part of your Plan, that those Jealousies of her 


5 Tbid., 1760, pp. 46, 54. 

® Ibid., 1761-1762, pp. 45-46, 57. ; 

” Mr. George C. Groce, Jr., for example, the author of an excellent article 
on Benjamin Gale of Connecticut, New England Quarterly, X, 697-716, had 
no opportunity of knowing that a number of Gale’s letters is preserved in the 
society’s archives. 
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Colonies, which were formerly entertained by the Mother 
Country, begin to subside. I once wrote a little Paper, 
tending to show that such Jealousies with regard to 
Manufactures were ill-founded. It was lately printed at 
Boston at the end of a Pamphlet which I take the Liberty 
to send you. Never be discouraged by any Apprehension 
that Arts are come to such Perfection in England as to 
be incapable of farther Improvement. As yet, the Quan- 
tity of Human Knowledge bears no Proportion to the 
Quantity of Human Ignorance. The Improvements 
made these 2000 Years, considerable as they are, would 
have been much more so if the Ancients had possessed 
one or two Arts more now in common Use, I mean those 
of Copper-, Plate- and Letter-Printing. Whatever is 
now exactly delineated and described by those, can 
scarcely (from the Multitude of Copies) be lost to 
Posterity. And the Knowledge of small Matters being 
preserv’d, gives the Hint and is sometimes the Occasion 
of great Discoveries, perhaps Ages after. 

The French War, which came on in 1744, took off our 
Thoughts from the Prosecution of my Proposal for pro- 
moting useful Knowledge in America; and I have ever 
since the Peace been so engag’d in other schemes of 
various Kinds and in publick Affairs, as not to find 
Leisure to revive that useful & very practicable Object. 
But if I live to see our present Disturbances over in this 
Part of the World, I shall apply myself to it with fresh 
Spirit ; as beside the Good that may [be] done, I hope to 
make myself thereby a more valuable Correspondent. 

You will greatly oblige me by the Communication of 
the Inventions and Improvements you mention. And 
as it is a maxim in Commerce, that there is no Trade 
without Returns, I shall be always endeavouring to 
ballance Accounts with you, tho’ probably never able to 
accomplish it. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
B. Franklin. 
Philadelphia, June 15, 1756. 
Sir, 


The above is a Copy of my Letter sent you last Year, 
to which, having received no Answer, I imagine it by 
some means miscarried. I shall write to my good Friend 
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& Correspondent, Mr. Collinson, to pay the 20 Guineas 
therein mentioned to your Treasurer, Mr. Goodchild. 


My Respectful Compliments to 
the Members of Your Society. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most humble Servt. 
B. Franklin.™ 


Philada. Sept. 2, 1764. 
Sir, 


Furman & Co., Merchants of this Place, send by Capt. 
Caton, 60 Keggs of Sturgeon, which they hope will be 
found so well cured as to obtain the Society’s Approba- 
tion & a Premium. — They have desired me to introduce 
their Claim to you by a Line in its favour; but I have 
told them the whole will depend on the merits of their 
Fish when it comes over to London.’? I can only say 
that what I have tasted of it here was excellent. America 
can furnish any Quantity, but for our Encouragement 
methinks the foreign Duty. 

With great Esteem for your self, and best Wishes 
for the Prosperity of the Society, 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
B. Franklin.?® 





Appendix B 


The following analysis of the premiums and medals awarded 
by the Committee of British Colonies and Trade, from 1754 to 
1778, is printed on p. 19 of a rare book entitled A Register of 
the Premiums and Bounties given by the Society instituted at 
London for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce (London, 1778). 


“ Guard Book, I, No. 126. 

“This firm, we may note, was unsuccessful. In 1765, £50 was given to 
Messrs. Boehm and Son, and £25 to Messrs. Borryeau and Company. 

*8 Guard Book, IX, No. 49. 
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A SUMMARY ABSTRACT 
Of the Rewards given in the Class of Colonies and Trade. 





For establishing a BOTANICK| Pecuniary || Honorary Medals 
GARDEN and for OBSERVA-| £_ s. d. || Gold Silver 
TIONS applied to Use in Georgia. 


For importing EARTH NUTS, 
MYRTLE WAX, STURGEON and 





en 2 = 


ZEBRA WOOD. 175 — - 5 — 
For making INDIGO, IRON and 

SALT PETRE. 50 — - 2 — 
For planting VINES and MUL- 

BERRY TREES, and producing 

SILK. 1665 18 2 2 — 
For establishing Manufactures of 

POT-ASH and PEARL-ASH. 894.156 || 1 - 





TOTAL 2785 13 8 12 





























AN EARLY EPISODE IN THE CAREER 
OF MASON AND DIXON 


By R. Heatucote HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


HERE is no doubt that the work done by Charles Mason and 

Jeremiah Dixon under the direction of the Royal Society on 
the observation of the transit of Venus, June 6, 1761, was one of 
the reasons which prompted Lord Baltimore and the Penns to 
employ them in surveying the boundary between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, 1763-1767. For that reason, the following docu- 
ments from the Royal Society Library possess human interest : 





Articles of agreement between the Council of the 
Royal Society on one part; and Mr. Charles Mason and 
Mr. Jeremiah Dixon on the other Part for observ- 
ing the Transit of Venus over the Sun on the 6th of 
June next, at Bencoolen on the Island of Sumatra. 

Gratuity to each of the observers, to be paid on their 
WU OR TI oni nde £200/0/0 

For share of fresh provisions, Liquors, Teas, etc., to 
be laid in with the officers, in the voyage going out, 
this money to be paid now; to each —_._.. £30/0/0 

And whereas the East India Company have promised 
to accomodate the observers with Diet and apartments in 
a suitable manner, and also to provide them with a 
passage home, all at the expence of the said Company: 
notwithstanding which several unforeseen or incidental 
expences may be necessarily incurred, on the Island and 
in the return home, the amount of which cannot now be 
ascertained. The Council agrees to furnish each of 
them with Bills of Credit to the amount of one hundred 
pounds, for which they are to be accountable to the 
Society at their return home. 

It is understood, that the £200 mentioned in the first 
article shall be paid to each of the Observers on their. 
Representation, in case the Observation shall be com- 
pleted by both observers, and returned to the Society, 
although they or either of them should happen to dye 
before their personal return to England. 

By Order of the Council. 
James Burrow, Vice-President 
Charles Mason, 
Jeremiah Dixon. 





Oct. 23, 1760. 
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But the ship they embarked on met with a French frigate, and the 
party returned to Plymouth. 


To Dr. Morton, Sec’y to Royal Society, London, 
Plymouth, 12th Jan. 1761. 


I beg the favour you would please to acquaint the 
Council of the Royal Society that on Saturday last at 
Eleven in the Morning, 34 Leagues SW 2 W from the 
Start point we Engaged the L’Grand a thirty four Gun 
Frigate; when after an obstinate dispute of about one 
hour and a quarter, Monsieur thought proper to run 
as fast as possible; after chacing sometime in vain, the 
Captain steer’d for this port to refit. 

In the action we had eleven men kill’d, and thirty 
seven wounded, many of whom I believe mortal. 

It is allowed by all; Capt. Smith commanded with the 
greatest prudence and courage, and that his officers be- 
haved deserving the Highest Notice. 

All our masts are wounded, and to refit the ship will 
take up so much time that in my opinion it will be impos- 
sible for me to arrive in India in time to make the obser- 
vation; and therefore must desire you will please by a 
line as soon as possible to acquaint me in what manner 
the council would please to have us proceed. 


C. Mason. 


P. S. The stands for our Instruments are tore very 
much, but the clock Quadrant, Telescopes, etc., are not 
damaged that I can find. 


To Dr. Morton, 
Plymouth, 25th Jan. 


1761. 


Sir: Yours of the 17th and 21st came safe to hand. 
Regarding the last we find the Council’s general Instruc- 
tions are, that, we do every thing in our Power to answer 
the Intention of our Expedition. It is our Opinion, as 
well as those of some sagacious Friends, that ’tis abso- 
lutely impossible for us to reach any part by way of the 
Cape proper for making the Observations that will 
have East Longitude sufficient to be of any use to com- 
pare with those made at Greenwich and St. Helena. We 
find no place on the Globe which we can reach to be of 
great consequence as one made at Scanderoon; to which 
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place if the Council of the Royal Society will please 
to send us, we shall with the greatest Pleasure obey their 
commands; but shall not proceed from this to any other 
Place, where it is impossible for us to perform what the 
world in general reasonably expect from us, and there- 
fore shall wait for a Line to inform us of their further 
pleasure. 
We, etc. 


Chas. Mason. 
Jere. Dixon. 


P. S. According to the best Tables the Sun will have 
been some time above the Horizon at Scanderoon the 
Instant of the first Internal contact, and the place will 
have a sufficient degree of Diurnal Rotation, that the 
observation made there alone, would even be sufficient 
to determine the Sun’s Parallax. 

The ship will scarcely be ready for sea this week. 

Seeing our Expedition was from time to time dis- 
appointed gave me great uneasiness, which with a con- 
tinual Sickness while at Spithead and at sea affected me 
very much, but thank God am pretty well recovered. 


Chas. Mason. 


Plymouth, Jan. 25, 1761. 


To Rev. Dr. Bradley, at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. 

. . . Perhaps the council of the Society may take it 
strange of me, but I see no reason why I should go upon 
impossibilities, and then perhaps at my return they will 
suppose the failure was owing to me. . . . I hope the 
Society will order us to this place [Scanderoon] or the 
Eastern part of the Black Sea, which will answer beyond 
those of the French... . 

Chas. Mason. 


They were impatiently awaiting instructions. On the 27th, they 
wrote to Thomas Birch, secretary of the Royal Society : 


And as Scanderoon will make a third Point upon the 
Earth’s Disk of very great advantage to those of St. 
Helena and Greenwich, we shall, be very sorry to pro- 
ceed from this Place, to any other, where the Society (as 
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time stands) can gain no Honour, or we any Reputation ; 
and to go to India merely for the Premium is an Intention 
far from our first design. 


Jere. Dixon. 
Chas. Mason. 


The rough sketch of a letter addressed to Messrs. Mason and 
Dixon, January 31, 1761, shows how close was the possibility that 


they might not have lived professionally to make the “Mason and 
Dixon Line!” 


Resolved unanimously, That the Council are extremely 
surprised at their declining to pursue their Voyage to 
Bencoolen and which they have solemnly undertaken; 
and have actually received several sums of money upon 
account of their expences, and in earnest of performing 
their contract. 

That their refusal to proceed upon this voyage after 
their having so publickly and notoriously ingaged in it, 
will be a Reproach to the Nation in General, to the Royal 
Society in particular, and more especially and fatally to 
themselves: And that, after the Crown has been gra- 
ciously and generously pleased to encourage this under- 
taking by a grant of money towards carrying it on; 
and the Lords of Admiralty to fit out a ship of war, on 
purpose to carry these gentlemen to Bencoolen; and after 
the expectation of this and various other nations has 
been raised, to attend the event of their voyage; their 
declining it at this critical juncture, when it is too late to 
supply their Places, cannot fail to bring an indelible 
scandal upon their character and probably end in their 
utter Ruin. 

That in case they shall persist in their refusal, or volun- 
tarily frustrate the end and disappoint the Intention of 
their Voyage, or take any steps to thwart it, they may 
assure themselves of being treated by the Council with 
the most inflexible Resentment, and prosecuted with the 
utmost Severity of Law. 


In a postscript in another hand it was admitted that the winds may 
be uncertain, but they shall at least begin their voyage : “The Coun- 
cil do absolutely and expressly direct and require Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Dixon, to go on board and enter upon the voyage, be 
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the event as it may fall out.” They replied, Feb. 3, 1761, a bit 
hurt by the Council’s letter of January 31: “We hope to sail 
this evening.” Their next letter was from the Cape of Good 
Hope, May 6, 1761, where they were preparing for the observa- 
tions. In a postscript Mason says: “Pondicherry is taken by the 
English, and Bencoolen by the French.” 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The annual meeting of the Association, held in Williamsport 
and Lewisburg on October 28 and 29, 1938, continued the high 
standard of activity previously set by the organization. The 
papers presented were most excellent and covered a wide range 
of Pennsylvania history. The most disappointing feature of the 
meeting was the failure of the public school teachers to present 
a fair representation at the Saturday morning session designed 
especially for them. This may be attributed, in part at least, to 
the fact that the month of October had been characterized in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania by a multiplicity of educational gatherings. No 
doubt, a majority of the teachers of this region were at the end 
of their desire to participate in further meetings. It is probable 
that the Association, if it desires to continue its public school pro- 
gram, must carry its message to teachers through the regular 
P.S.E.A. meetings. The regional meetings of this body are well 
attended by teachers and it is probable that the Association would 
find it possible to codperate and secure a place on the program of 
these conferences. 

The arrangements for the Williamsport meeting were carried 
out with an unusual degree of success. Dr. J. Orin Oliphant 
deserves much credit for the care with which he arranged the 
program and the effort devoted to publicizing the meeting. Mr. 
Bruce Hunt is to be commended for the perfection of the local 
arrangements. The wisdom of concluding the Association meet- 
ings with an historical tour was again demonstrated at Williams- 
port. The visit will be long remembered by those who participated 
in the tour. The Association, through its annual meetings held 
from year to year in different sections of the Commonwealth, is 
accomplishing a very worth-while result in acquainting many 
Pennsylvania historians with the richness and variety of the his- 
toric sites of Pennsylvania. 
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The mild reorganization of the Association undertaken at Wil- 
liamsport in the interest of enlarging its contacts and in increas- 
ing representation in its inner councils was a step in the right 
direction. There should be a close kinship in Pennsylvania be- 
tween the professional historians and those who belong to what 
might be termed the amateur ranks. The wider representation 
of all groups interested in Pennsylvania history in the Association 
should be productive of worth-while results. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The first meeting of the Dauphin County Historical Society for 
the 1938-39 session was held at the society building, Harrisburg, 
on September 19th. Mr. Julian Millard presented an illustrated 
lecture entitled, ““The Capitols of the States.” Reports of summer 
activities and plans for the forthcoming season were made. On 
October 14th the society held its annual scenic and historic pil- 
grimage. A caravan of about fifty members of the society visited 
many of the old Quaker meeting houses of the nearby area. The 
regular monthly meeting for October was held on October 17th. 
Mr. Frank E. Ellis of the Historical Records Survey staff pre- 
sented a discussion on “Harrisburg’s City Flags.” The Dauphin 
county group sponsored late in September a very well attended 
and successful antique show. A display of articles illustrative 
of the life of the early days was presented at the Chestnut Street 
Auditorium, and served to create much popular interest, which 
has been reflected in an increased popular attention to the activities 
of the society. 


Chester county sponsored on September 30th an unusual county- 
wide open house when forty of the best known residences of the 
county were open for public display. Rare collections of pottery, 
glassware, period furniture and historical materials were exhibited 
in verious sections of the county. The Chester County Historical 
Society building in West Chester was one of the principal points 
of interest and its early Pennsylvania kitchen attracted especial 
attention. Members of the society were among those assisting 
in making the event a success. The society has projected a very 
interesting program for the current season. Meetings are held 
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on every third Tuesday of the month and interested persons are 
cordially invited to attend. 


The October meeting featured a talk by William T. Sharpless 
on “Life Among the Quakers in Early Colonial Times in Chester 
County.” In November Dr. Henry Pleasants, Jr., presented from 
his rich personal documentary collection an illustrated lecture 
entitled ‘“New Material on Certain Revolutionary History in Ches- 
ter County.” The December meeting of the society was in charge 
of the Antique Firearms Committee, under the chairmanship of 
William Ball, Jr. Several important collections of firearms were 
displayed and the historical aspects of the collection were dis- 
cussed by interested persons. In January, early Chester county 
cabinet makers were discussed by Mr. David Stockwell. The 
library and museum of the Chester County Historical Society at 
West Chester are open to the public every week day from 10 to 12 
a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. On Wednesday evening it is open from 7 
to 9. Both the library and museum are outstanding and any indi- 
vidual historically inclined who visits this section of Pennsylvania 
will find a few hours’ stay both pleasant and profitable. 


The newly reorganized Mifflin County Historical Society con- 
tinues to be active. Preparations are now under way for the cele- 
bration on September 19, 1939 of the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the county. While the principal ceremonies will 
center around that date, it is the plan of the society to take the 
lead in making the entire year commemorative of the birthday of 
the county. On September 24th, a successful tour to several 
points of historical interest in Mifflin was arranged. One of the 
important sites visited was the restored Greenwood Furnace 
where George B. Griffith, one time ironworker at the original 
furnace, delivered an interesting talk on the operations of the 
furnace. The society is still interested actively in its project for 
the restoration of the old stone arch bridge at Jacks Creek. The 
organization has received, during the past few months, a series 
of valuable editions to its museum and library collection. It is 
rapidly accumulating a considerable amount of important data 
bearing upon the history of this section of Pennsylvania. 


Perry county historians have become marker conscious. In 
addition to erecting a marker at the birthplace of Governor Beaver, 
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the society on October 5th unveiled at Blain a commemorative 
tablet in honor of General Ephraim Blaine, commissary general 
and friend of Washington. The Perry county group is under the 
able and aggressive leadership of Major Edward L. Holman, head- 
master at Carson Long Institute, New Bloomfield. 


Under the intelligent leadership of Dr. Herbert Beck, the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society continues its record of outstand- 
ing activity. On September 28th, the society unveiled at Columbia 
a tablet placed on the John Wright Mansion. This historic man- 
sion was built in 1738-41 by the son of the resourceful pioneer 
who was responsible for the naming of Lancaster county and the 
founding in 1730 of the famous Wright’s Ferry. The September 
meeting of the group, the first for the new season, was held on 
September 9th and featured a discussion of the old Peters Road 
from Compass to Bainbridge. On October 12th, the society was 
honored by the presence of Dr. H. W. Dickinson, famed British 
scientist and author. Dr. Dickinson visited the birthplace of Rob- 
ert Fulton and at the society meeting spoke on the services of 
Fulton to science and transportation. An interesting collection 
of books and pictures relating to the life of Fulton was displayed 
by the society in connection with the meeting. The November 
meeting at Lancaster was again devoted to the history of trans- 
portation. The history of the Bridgeport and Horseshoe turn- 
pike, chartered in 1857, was discussed by Dr. Horace R. Barnes 
of Franklin and Marshall. The society continues to add to its 
museum and library collections. An important gift of recent 
date included several copies of the Lancaster Jntelligencer dated 
October 5, 1801, June 4, 1805, February 18, 1806, and October 
28, 1806. 


The October 18th meeting of the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford featured an address by Mr. C. Gregg Singer on “The Con- 
stitution and Modern Problems.” On November 15th, members 
of the society were treated to an illustrated lecture by Dr. Walter 
M. Benner on “The Lure of Alaska.” 


The Northumberland County Historical Society has been able 
to secure an extension of the WPA historical and archeological 
research project operating at Fort Augusta under the direction 
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of Mr. Heber Gearhart and Mr. George Neff. The archeological 
research on the site of Fort Augusta, under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Cadzow, has been productive of excellent results. 
Recent findings have included a number of cannon balls and a 
large quantity of canister shot still in the can, sections of the 
wheels of cannon, a great many Indian relics, and other articles. 
An important result of the excavation has been the confirmation 
of data on the exact size and general construction of Fort 
Augusta. This has made possible the accurate reproduction of a 
scale model of the fort by the Museum Extension Project of the 
WPA. This will be housed under glass at Fort Augusta. 

The historical division of the project has continued to be pro- 
ductive of excellent results, largely due to the careful direction 
of Mr. Gearhart. The collections of the society now include 
7,269 newspapers, a total of seventy-six volumes, extending from 
1791 to the present. These have been sorted, classified and filed 
in portfolios in such a fashion as to be usable by research students. 
The largest number of papers is naturally from Sunbury, but 
several from Snyder, Union and Montour counties are included. 
A complete list may be secured from Mr. Gearhart. This col- 
lection alone has made the Northumberland County Historical 
Society one of the most important centers for historical research 
dealing with central Pennsylvania. 

Among the interesting subjects of investigation by the project 
recently has been the story of the founding of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company plant at Sunbury in 1883. It is a little 
known fact that Thomas A. Edison and his associates in 1882 
decided to establish three experimental electric light plants in Sun- 
bury, Shamokin and Mount Carmel. The Sunbury company was 
chartered on April 30, 1883 and a ten horsepower dynamo in- 
stalled in a one story frame building on North Fourth Street. 
Operations were begun in the summer of that year and a test line 
established and lighted on July 4th. This was the first three-wire 
electric light station in the world with overhead conductors used 
in the streets. Mr. Edison spent about a year in Sunbury super- 
vising the three plants mentioned. The society has been able to 
write a detailed and authentic history of the operations of this 
pioneer electric and power enterprise. 
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The Muncy Historical Society has arranged an outstanding pro- 
gram for the current season. Dr. T. Montgomery Lightfoot is 
the newly elected president of the society. Dr. T. K. Wood 
continues to be a leading spirit behind the work of the society and 
has been responsible for the program for the coming year. Speak- 
ers for the early part of the year have included Mr. Donald A. 
Cadzow and Dr. Roy F. Nichols. One of the especially interesting 
papers of the year was presented by Dr. Wood at the November 
meeting and entitled: “When the California Fever First Struck 
Muncy in 1852,” based on the files of the Muncy Luminary, and 
the memoirs of James M. Bowman. 


November 11th was the occasion for the dedication of two his- 
torical markers in central Pennsylvania. In both cases the mark- 
ers were erected jointly by historical and patriotic societies and 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, and had been authorized 
at an earlier date though their actual erection and dedication had 
been delayed. In West Buffalo township, Union county, the 
Union County Historical Society was responsible for the dedi- 
cation of a marker at French Jacob’s Mill, a point of historical 
interest in the Revolutionary War. Mr. C. Marlyn Steese and 
Dr. Frank P. Boyer, secretary and president respectively of the 
society, discussed the local historical background of the marker. 
Mr. Bruce A. Hunt represented the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
was represented by its historian, Mr. S. K. Stevens. 


At Selinsgrove, on the afternoon of the same day, the Snyder 
County Historical Society unveiled at the high school auditorium 
a splendid marker commemorating the Albany treaty and the pur- 
chase line of 1754. Through the courtesy of Mr. J. Edward 
Lenker and associates a generous gift of a plot of land thirty 
feet square has been received by the Commonwealth as a site 
for the marker. The plot is located along highway route number 
eleven about one mile north of Selinsgrove. The address of 
the afternoon was delivered by Dr. Alexander C. Flick, historian 
of the state of New York, and dealt with the Albany Congress of 
1754 and the result of the treaty and purchase. Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Hunt again represented the Commission and Federation. 
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It is worth while to note the revival of interest in the erection 
of historical markers in Pennsylvania. During the early years 
of the Historical Commission, considerable attention was devoted 
to locating historical sites and marking them with suitable plaques 
in cOoperation with local historical and patriotic agencies. The 
Report of the Commission for 1924 contains an account of: this 
program up to that time. In more recent years, the Commission 
has lessened its activity in this direction. Financial problems made 
it difficult for local agencies to carry forward this work. The 
past two years, however, have indicated a rapid revival in the 
proper marking of the hundreds of points of historical interest 
which have been neglected in Pennsylvania. The writer, in com- 
mon with many historians, pleads guilty formerly to some per- 
sonal questioning of the importance of such a program. In fact, 
the Historical Commission frequently in the past has been referred 
to in a rather derogatory fashion as the “Marker Commission.” 

A deeper insight into the function of the historical marker is 
necessary in Pennsylvania. A genuine educational value is 
attached to the erection of historical markers. The site of the 
historical marker, if properly erected, represents a point of real 
historical interest indicative of some incident, building or activity 
distinctive in the history of that locality and perhaps in the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. It serves as a tangible reminder of 
the past and is much more worth while in arousing interest and 
directing attention to the importance of the particular episode or 
event than a vacant field or an empty space. In other words, for 
educational purposes or for the benefit of tourists, it is much more 
satisfactory to be able to point to a definite marker as indicating the 
location of a point of historical interest than it would be to point 
out in a vague and general way that “such and such” event occurred 
at “such and such” a place. While a minor matter in the history of 
Pennsylvania, as a whole, the massacre at French Jacob’s Mill in 
present day Union county was an incident typical of the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier during the period of the Revolution and illustrates 
locally that history. The Albany treaty of 1754 was an event of 
more major significance. The location of the local line of the 
treaty purchase provides a tangible reminder of this incident of 
definite education value. Pennsylvania needs more markers. 
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Upwards of one hundred members of the Blair County His- 
torical Society, under the leadership of Floyd G. Hoenstine, 
participated on October 8th in an historical tour covering points 
of scenic and historical interest in this section of Pennsylvania. 
Among the sites visited were the Elizabeth Furnace, Logan Spring, 
the pioneer grist mill at Arch Spring and Fort Roberdeau. The 
Blair county historians have completed a year of unusual activity. 


The forums of the Historical Society of York County con- 
tinue to attract attention. Under the capable leadership of Mr. 
H. J. Young, the society has been very successful in creating a 
wider popular interest in the history of this section. The October 
meeting featured a paper by Miss Anna Dill Gamble on “Indians 
of the Lower Susquehanna in the Conewago Triangle.” The 
December meeting was devoted to a paper by Miss Victoria Lyles 
on “Forges and Furnaces of York County.” Mr. Young spoke 
on November 9th before the Hanover Public Library Guild and 
discussed the early history of this section, pointing out many of 
the scenes of historical interest in and about Hanover. 


The Montgomery County Historical Society is devoting much 
energy and thought to the effort to interest local officials and his- 
torical and patriotic organizations in the construction of a Valley 
Forge memorial highway. The proposed road would start at 
Valley Forge and run from that point directly to Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. It is pointed out by the society that such 
a highway would link a large number of Revolutionary sites in this 
section of Pennsylvania and would serve to make Valley Forge 
much more accessible to the general public. Persons who have 
visited this section will sympathize with the desire of the Mont- 
gomery countians and wish them success in their undertaking. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society has resumed its series 
of unusual meetings. A significant feature of the program for 
the present season is the centering of the entire year upon the 
theme of “Lycoming County in the Civil War.” Following the 
custom of the past, the programs are presented in the form of 
historical dramatizations, coupled with a narration of much 
authentic historical data regarding certain aspects of the Civil 
War as it influenced the county. This material is gathered usually 
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from contemporary newspapers, diaries and letters. The success 
of these programs has been due largely to the enthusiasm and 
efforts of Miss Katherine Bennett, secretary of the society. The 
membership of the Lycoming group is expected to pass the five 
hundred mark within the next few months. It is still endeavoring 
to find a home for its collections and activities. It is our under- 
standing that the society will shortly turn its attention to the 
development of a publication series. Those interested in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania will look forward to the time when the 
Lycoming society presents to the public, in the form of mono- 
graphs or other studies, some of the rich history of this central 
section. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German 
Society was held at Ephrata on October 21st. Naturally the 
Cloisters were the principal point of interest in connection with 
the meeting. Papers were presented by Rev. C. G. Bachman on 
“A History of the Amish,” and by Rev. Elmer E. S. Johnson on 
“Pennsylvania German Devotional Literature.” As usual, a 
typical Pennsylvania German luncheon was an especial feature of 
the occasion. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society resumed activities 
for the current season on October 31st. The afternoon was 
devoted to a pilgrimage to points of interest in Huntingdon county 
connected with the life of Governor David R. Porter, in honor 
of the 150th anniversary of his birth. Following the pilgrimage, 
a dinner meeting was held at the Penn Koffee Shoppe. Mr. John 
H. Biddle read a paper, prepared by Albert M. Rung of Harris- 
burg, dealing with the life and times of the former governor. Mr. 
Stevens presented an account of the work of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission and emphasized the interest of that body 
in the activities of the local historical societies. 


At a meeting in the New Castle High School auditorium on the 
evening of November 17th, sponsored by county, civic and patriotic 
organizations, plans were completed for the organization of a 
Lawrence County Historical Society. The county at one time 
had an earlier historical organization which declined and ceased 
to be active. Under the leadership principally of Mr. Charles H. 
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Young, assisted by the Rotary Club of New Castle, a campaign 
for the organization of a new county-wide historical society was 
undertaken. At the November 17th meeting, nearly one hundred 
members were secured for the new society and a slate of officers 
headed by Mr. Young approved. An application for a charter is 
pending and in the meantime plans have been made for a series 
of meetings in the near future to inaugurate activities of the new 
society. The organization meeting was attended by the Com- 
mission historian. The vigor and enthusiasm of the new organi- 
zation is such that we may confidentially expect a competent and 


aggressive organization to function in Lawrence county in the 
future. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies will be held in Harrisburg, February 
14, 1939. The Federation has just completed a year of successful 
activity especially marked by the leadership assumed by that body 
in the celebration of the 175th anniversary of the Battle of Bushy 


Run on August 6th, and the resumption of its Year Book. The 
year has also been distinctive in the annals of a majority of the 
constituent societies. It is expected, therefore, that the February 
meeting will be one of those outstanding in the history of the 
Federation. Sessions of the 1939 meeting will be held in the 
Assembly Room of the Penn-Harris Hotel beginning at 10 a. m. 
While plans for the program have not been completed as yet, it 
is expected that several innovations may be introduced in con- 
nection with the gathering. It is expected that Dr. Hugh Flick, 
archivist of the state of New York, will be able to be present 
to address the luncheon meeting. Effort will be made to present to 
the Federation an outside point of view in regard to historical 
society publications. It is expected that a suitable award of merit 
will be granted to the society demonstrating outstanding leadership 
in this field for the past season. Governor James has been invited 
to attend the Federation meeting and is expected to present a state- 
ment of policy regarding historical affairs in the Commonwealth, 
All interested persons are invited cordially to meet with the Feder- 
ation in Harrisburg on February 14th. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The autumn of 1938 was characterized by the continuance ot 
anniversary celebrations in Pennsylvania. It is interesting to 
note the number of Pennsylvania villages, towns and cities which 
are now reaching centennial or sesquicentennial status. The two 
time extremes in the recognition of anniversaries were Phila- 
delphia and Jeannette. The relatively youthful glass center in 
western Pennsylvania recognized, between August 29th and 
Labor Day, the 50th anniversary of its founding. It is interesting 
to note that one of the days was set aside as “Pioneer Day.” An 
historical pageant was staged, under professional supervision, 
which was an outstanding feature of the affair. In Philadelphia, 
by way of contrast, the 250th anniversary of famed Market Street 
was celebrated on September 12th and 13th. For two days, the 
mercantile, civic and historical organizations of the city indulged 
in pageantry and ceremonies properly commemorating the historic 
occasion. The importance of Market Street, originally known as 
High Street, was called to the attention of the public in a procla- 
mation issued by Mayor S. Davis Wilson. On this ancient street 
was at one time the home of President Washington. Thomas 
Jefferson lodged in a house standing on the south-west corner 
of Seventh and Market while attending the Second Continental 
Congress and there drafted the Declaration of Independence. 


The village of East Freedom in Blair county celebrated the 
centennial of its founding during the week of September 19th: 
In Erie, September 8th, 9th and 10th were given over to a color- 
ful celebration of the 125th anniversary of the Battle of Lake 
Erie. While the national recognition of this anniversary was 
won by Ohio, Erie was able to present a distinguished local cele- 
bration through the assistance of patriotic, civic and historical 
organizations of the city, under the chairmanship of Mr. John C. 
Diehl. Drills, parades, addresses and historical pageantry were 
combined over a three day period to produce a satisfactory recog- 
nition of the role played by Erie in the War of 1812. 


The Department of Forests and Waters of the Commonwealth 
has been active during the past year in connection with two im- 
portant historical restorations. On October 8th, the department. 
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dedicated at Prospect Park, Delaware county, the restored birth- 
place of John Morton, Swedish signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The old Morton home had been carefully dismantled, 
rebuilt and landscaped under the auspices of the department. The 
occasion called to the attention of the public the decisive impor- 
tance of Morton in making possible the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The action of this aggressive Swede in rising from a sick- 
bed to travel on horseback to Independence Hall, where he cast 
the vote which broke a tie and threw the Pennsylvania delegation 
/ behind the cause of Independence, was a decisive factor in mak- 
ing the Declaration possible. It is interesting to note that Morton 
is buried in St. Paul’s Cemetery in Chester, where a small weather- 
beaten monument displays his last words: “Tell those of my 
friends who will not forgive me for my vote for independence 
that they will live to see the hour when they shall acknowledge it 
to have been the most glorious service that I have ever rendered 
to my country.” 

At Caledonia State Park, Franklin county, the department has 
cooperated with the WPA in a careful restoration of the historic 
blacksmith shop of Thaddeus Stevens. It should be kept in mind, 
that the same department is the custodian for the Conrad Weiser 
Memorial Park near Reading, the Drake Memorial Park and 
Museum at Titusville, and Bushy Run State Park near Jeannette. 
The fact that the Department of Forests and Waters has become 
the custodian of several of these outstanding points of historical 
interest will probably lead in the near future to a reconsideration 
of policy on the administration of historical properties in Penn- 
sylvania. It seems probable that the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission will become the administrator of all of the more strictly 
historical properties of the Commonwealth, while Forests and 
Waters will devote its time more largely to those parks of a 
recreational nature. 

While on this subject, it might be well to emphasize that the 
past biennium has been the most distinctive of any in the past 
history of the Commonwealth for the restoration and improve- 
ment of historic properties. The assistance of the WPA, the 
NYA and the General State Authority has been largely respon- 
sible for this program. With the codperation of these agencies, 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission has been able to inau- 
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gurate an outstanding program of historical restoration. The recon- 
struction of Pennsbury, the development of Governor Printz Park, 
the improvement of Old Economy, Fort Augusta Mansion and 
the Daniel Boone Homestead have been undertaken with the assist- 
ance of these agencies. Hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
federal and state funds have been utilized in connection with these 
undertakings. Pennsylvania has been provided thereby with a 
number of adequately developed historic shrines which compare 
most favorably with any in the United States. 


The federal government also has contributed directly to the 
work of historical restoration in Pennsylvania. Hopewell Village 
in French Creek Park, Berks and Chester counties, has been the 
center of an elaborate program by the Department of the Interior. 
Hopewell was designated by the Department in August 1938 as 
a national historic site. Over 100,000 dollars have already been 
appropriated to further the work of restoration. The architectural 
and historical significance of Hopewell promises to make it a point 
of outstanding interest. The park area surrounding the village 
measures nearly 7,000 acres, one of the largest in the eastern 
United States, and includes a seventy-two acre lake. Plans an- 
nounced by the Department of the Interior indicate that it is the 
ultimate hope of the federal government to restore the entire 
village as nearly as possible to the exact status which it occupied 
at the height of its activity. 


Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, head of the Archives Division 
of the State Library, has announced that his division with WPA 
aid is engaged in preparing an index for the Eighth and Ninth 
Series of the Pennsylvania Archives. It is hoped that this index 
will be completed and published at an early date. Historians will 
also look forward to the resumption of the publication of the 
Archives. The Archives Division, through the energies of Mrs. 
Mary Sturges and Miss Jessica Ferguson, was fortunate in dis- 
covering recently, among its old documents, the Indian deed 
secured by William Penn from the Delawares on July 15, 1682. 
It is believed that this was the second deed negotiated in Penn- 
sylvania with the Indians, the first having been secured by the 
Swedes. 
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Gifts of the Chinese and Japanese governments to James 
Buchanan during his presidency have been turned over to the 
Foundation for the Preservation of Wheatland, it has been an- 
nounced. These will be placed at Wheatland on public display. 
They include items which were presented to Buchanan during his 
administration by Chinese and Japanese representatives visiting 
the United States. 


Mr. R. Dean Shure has taken one of the picturesque if some- 
what evil characters of the Pennsylvania frontier and the episodes 
connected with his life as a theme for his latest musical compo- 
sition, “The Legend of Simon Girty.” The symphonic poem by 
Mr. Shure details ten connected episodes in the life of the notori- 
ous Girty. It was recently performed by the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a concert in the Forum of the Education 
Building. Pennsylvania is rich in material for further excursions 
in the same realm. 


A museum devoted principally to the life and customs of the 
Pennsylvania German folk of the colonial era was opened on 
November 12th at Hershey. The George H. Danner, Colonel 
John G. Worth and David Landis collections are the principal 
basis of the new enterprise to be known as the Hershey Museum. 
The collection includes china, glass, pottery, pewter and many 
other items indicative of the home life of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. It is especially noteworthy for the fine collection of one 
hundred and forty-six pieces of Stiegelware. Three furnished 
rooms designed to illustrate the living customs of former days 
have been constructed as part of the exhibit. A collection of 
early Pennsylvania grandfather clocks another of the important 
features of the exhibit. The museum will be open from 1 to 5 
p. m. daily and on Saturdays and Sundays until 9 in the evening. 


Students of Pennsylvania history should become better ac- 
quainted with the Landis Valley Museum near Lancaster. More 
than twenty years ago, Henry K. and David G. Landis, retired 
engineers, began a collection of Pennsylvania German lore and 
relics. This has grown into the largest in Pennsylvania and is 
of such importance as to justify the consideration of students 
from every section of the United States. The museum has now 
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extended to contain at least 100,000 items, occupying the Landis 
home, a barn and three sheds. The range of the collection is so 
wide as to make impossible any brief description. It runs from 
Conestoga wagons and various types of early wagons and carriages 
to household utensils, and equipment used in the days of the 
charcoal iron industry. The collection is administered solely by the 
Landis brothers. The museum is visited by hundreds and in- 
quiries are received from every section of the country. In spite 
of its richness, largely because of its private connection, it is not 
as well known or so completely utilized as it should be. The 
Landis brothers at present are very much interested in the per- 
petuation of their enterprise and its proper preservation. One of 
the most unfortunate features of the museum is the lack of fire- 
proof storage. One shudders to think of the loss to Pennsyl- 
vania history which might occur from a disastrous fire. It is 
hoped that public interest may be aroused in the proper preserva- 
tion of this collection for future generations. 


We are informed that the guest room of the Judge David Wills’ 
home, Center Square, Gettysburg, has been restored and made 
available to the public for a small admission fee. This was the 
room occupied by President Lincoln during his visit to Gettys- 
burg in connection with the dedication of the national cemetery. 
The room has been equipped, through the courtesy of Mr. William 
H. Luhr, with several thousand dollars worth of Lincoln items 
from the Lincoln library. It is the hope of Mr. Luhr and others 
that ultimately the entire building may be restored. It would be 
an ideal location for a Gettysburg museum and the revived Adams 
County Historical Society would find it a project worthy of 
consideration. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF STATE AND 
LOCAL HISTORY’ 


By Lester K. AprE 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is to be complimented 

upon its educational program. For years leaders of Pennsyl- 
vania thought have appreciated the importance of utilizing larger 
portions of our Pennsylvania historical heritage in our public edu- 
cational program. Your Association is doing something about it. 
The inauguration of a special department in your quarterly publi- 
cation, PENNSYLVANIA History, devoted to the interests of teach- 
ers in the public schools desiring to use local and state history in 
their classrooms, is a most commendable move forward. The 
articles contained in it have been helpful. They are especially 
so, because they are written by and for the school people them- 
selves. 

It is gratifying to note that at your annual meetings separate 
sections are devoted to the same problems, and that again those 
who have had practical experience in the field of instruction are 
to relate their experiences and methods for the benefit of other 
teachers. This is educational work of the utmost value. It indi- 
cates a commendable desire of the Association to tie in its own 
program with the larger fabric of our entire state-wide educational 
program as administered under our Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg. 

The cooperation of the Association with the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission in arranging regional conferences to consider 
problems of Pennsylvania history is another praiseworthy phase 


* Read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, held at Williamsport, October 28, 1938. 
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of your work. Bucknell University and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege were pioneers in this effort. It is our hope that they will 
continue sponsorship of these regional meetings and that others 
of our educational institutions will see fit to follow this example. 
It is our belief that these regional gatherings may be of the utmost 
value in forwarding a state-wide program of Pennsylvania history. 


THE GROWING CONSCIOUSNESS OF PENNSYLVANIA HIsTORY 


It is quite appropriate that your Association should be found 
adopting this progressive point of view and undertaking so many 
worth-while projects. It is the feeling of all of us who have the 
good fortune to be able to view developments in this great Com- 
monwealth from the vantage point of Harrisburg, looking out 
over Pennsylvania as a whole, that there is under way a rapidly 
expanding interest in Pennsylvania history. We are becoming 
more conscious of the importance of our rich historical back- 
ground. We are endeavoring, in various ways, to translate this 
consciousness into a new and richer historical program both locally 
and on a state-wide basis. 

It is possible to observe at least four major evidences of such 
a trend. In the first place, the organization and rapid growth 
of your own Association over a period of hardly more than half a 
decade is an indication of this interest. The national acceptance 
of your publication, PENNsyLvANIA History, as one of the lead- 
ing historical journals of the nation strengthens this belief that 
we are ready to go forward in the writing and circulating of Penn- 
sylvania history. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies has ex- 
perienced a rebirth of activity. Organized in 1905, it is the oldest 
state-wide historical organization in Pennsylvania. It is a happy 
fact that there is such a close relationship evident between it and 
your Association. The Federation has received the sponsorship 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, which has provided 
it with headquarters in the Commission Office and allowed the 
Commission historian to serve as the Federation secretary. ‘This 
has been done because of the belief that, properly coordinated, 
stimulated, and directed, the activities of our many local historical 
societies could contribute richly to a Pennsylvania historical pro- 
gram. We believe that this idea is already bearing fruit in the 
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new life and activity manifest in the Federation under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bruce A. Hunt, as president, and Mr. S. K. Stevens 
as secretary. 

A third evidence of new historical life in our great Common- 
wealth is to be found in the expanding educational functions of 
our local societies, both within and without the Federation. From 
every section of the Commonwealth comes news of the increasing 
membership of old societies, the revival of those formerly dormant, 
and the organization of new groups. Of especial importance is 
the educational work of these societies. Thousands of school 
children are visiting their museums and viewing the exhibits which 
tell the story of life as lived by our forebears. Several societies 
are beginning to turn attention to the production of historical 
maps and pamphlets dealing with local history which may be util- 
ized in the classroom. Others encourage membership and partici- 
pation in society activities upon the part of pupils of the secondary 
school level. In Westmoreland and Fayette counties, the historical 
society has aided in the development of local history clubs in the 
schools. 

As a fourth and final indication of how Pennsylvania history 
is marching forward, we may point to the work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission behind which we have placed every 
facility of the Department of Public Instruction. The Commis- 
sion as organized under this Administration is the sixth to have 
functioned under the act creating this agency in 1913. Its able 
and energetic chairman, Major Frank W. Melvin, has helped to 
make it a most aggressive and progressive body. For the first 
time we have a professional historical program. The Commis- 
sion has been supported by a generous appropriation of the General 
Assembly in excess of any previously received. It has been able 
to make use of the General State Authority program and of the 
WPA and NYA organizations and, through these instrumentalities, 
hundreds of dollars have been devoted to historical and archeo- 
logical enterprises throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Commission has developed many new services and ex- 
panded its former functions. It has made remarkable progress 
in developing a program for the preservation of our outstanding 
historic sites and shrines. The restorations at Pennsbury and Old 
Economy are so important as to be comparable to the much pub- 
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licized work at Williamsburg. Historical properties under Com- 
monwealth control are being administered and developed on an 
efficient and extensive basis. The Commission has codperated 
with the Bureau of Instruction in our Department in stimulating 
the interest of schools in the greater use of state and local history 
in the school program. It has published at least one major 
contribution to our state and national history in the study of 
the eighteenth century Pennsylvania iron industry, written by one 
of your leaders, Dr. Arthur C. Bining (Pennsylvania Iron Manu- 
facture in the Eighteenth Century). In codperation with the 
committee for the observance of the 150th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Constitution of the United States and the Penn- 
sylvania 300th Anniversary Commission, it has aided in placing 
in the schools valuable booklets on those phases of Commonwealth 
history. It has become a coordinating and integrating agency 
in Pennsylvania historical affairs, and as such its influence is felt 
today from one end of the Commonwealth to the other. 


Some PractTICAL VALUES OF STATE HIsTOoRY 


All of this new activity has important educational implications 
which should not be ignored. Educationally, this expanding inter- 
est in state and local history is a very desirable trend and indicates 
a growing acceptance of certain sound principles. Three of these 
principles are worth our notice: First, it can be asserted with 
emphasis that there is a growing appreciation of the fact that the 
study of local problems, conditions, and history is the sound basis 
from which to approach the fuller understanding of our national 
life and problems. We are all familiar with the trend toward 
centralization in American affairs which has been characteristic of 
the twentieth century. All too frequently it has been maintained 
that this was a governmental phenomenon. It has not been solely 
political, however, for the trend toward political centralization fol- 
lowed the growing nationalization of our economic, social, and 
cultural life and institutions. The effort to achieve national and 
large scale enterprise has dominated virtually every phase of our 
existence in the first three decades of this century. It has been 
as true of education as of business and government. 

This tendency toward a larger scale organization of our Amer- 
ican institutions was natural and commendable, but it has now 
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reached the point where it begins to produce its own serious prob- 
lems. Certainly, one great issue in our modern economic, social, 
and political life is how best to preserve the advantages of local 
understanding and initiative, and yet secure the largest possible 
national integration of administrative machinery for the efficient 
and intelligent solution of present problems. The so-called evils 
of bureaucracy are best avoided when the best possible balance 
is achieved between these two factors. 


It is because of this fact that we are coming to place more 
and more importance upon the study of local, state and regional 
government, history and institutions. If we desire to solve our 
national problems, we must gain a better understanding of the 
local conditions which provide their background. The history of 
the locality in terms of social and economic development becomes, 
therefore, a subject of increasing importance. The Lebanon 
County Historical Society recently published a booklet on Recent 
Social and Economic Trends in Lebanon County. The key to 
successful state and national planning may well be found in a 
larger development of similar studies. 


Such a procedure is consistent with sound modern educational 
theories regarding the teaching of the social studies. Educators 
everywhere are placing increased emphasis upon the analysis and 
understanding of the immediate environment of the pupil as the 
key to arousing interest and understanding in the larger concepts 
embodied in any social studies program. We recognize that it 
is sound educational practice to pass from the concrete to the 
abstract rather than to reverse the pracess. In the old days, in 
the teaching of history, for example, we did proceed from the 
abstract to the concrete by beginning the study of all history with 
the most ancient times. Today, we prefer to begin our study with 
the history of the immediate community and state, and proceed 
to build up from that to a comprehension of the larger problems 
of the nation and the world. That which is concrete and within 
the grasp of the pupil is presented first. Once fundamental appre- 
ciations are established and interests aroused, it is possible to 
generalize and to approach the study of those problems which are 
not within the environmental understanding of the pupil. 

There is a third educational principle which the growth of 
interest in state and local history recognizes. Progressive students 
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of the social sciences have come to recognize a law of diminish- 
ing returns so far as history is concerned. Relatively speaking, 
those events which are most distant from our own way in point 
of time are of least value to us in understanding our present life 
and institutions. This is not true in any absolute and unvariable 
sense, but it is true as a general proposition. The study of the 
architecture of ancient Greece and Rome, for example, is of great 
importance to modern architecture, but the study of the ecclesi- 
astical system, and the intricate dynastic and other rivalries of 
ancient and medieval times, have little of interest or value in 
terms of enlarging our comprehension of present-day civilization. 
While we may reach back into the past and pull out of our his- 
torical heritage those items of importance to the appreciation and 
comprehension of the present, we no longer follow slavishly the 
theory that the study of all history should follow a rigid chron- 
ology of the rise and fall of this and that civilization from ancient 
times to date. 


A PLACE IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A careful study of these recent developments would be of much 
more value to the average product of our secondary schools than 
the study of colonial life. We are more concerned with finding 
out the why and wherefore of contemporary life, and in this 
endeavor we find that we do not have to reach too far back into 
the past for the whole story. It is probably true beyond contra- 
diction, for example, that the complicated economic and social 
problems of modern America are, in the main, the result of 
changes in our historical evolution, the most important of which 
have taken place since about 1860. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note that a survey con- 
ducted by the Historical Commission among some two hundred 
teachers in schools selected for excellence in the social studies re- 
veals that an over-whelming majority believe that any course deal- 
ing with Pennsylvania affairs should place considerable emphasis 
upon present-day problems. The study of such problems may well 
begin at home and be bolstered by constant references to the local 
scene. Why, it may be asked, should Philadelphia children be 
called upon to study a Federal Housing program without securing 
first-hand information as to housing conditions in their own city? 
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Why should they not consider the historical evolution of the city 
providing the background for those conditions? In a similar 
manner, the problems connected with soil erosion and its social 
and economic consequences may well be observed in many sections 
of rural Pennsylvania. A better comprehension of such matters 
will be acquired by a study of local and state conditions prior to 
plunging into an effort to understand the farm problem of the 
nation on a broad national basis. 


In Pennsylvania we feel that we are abreast of the new cur- 
rents in the social studies stream. We are distributing from the 
Department of Public Instruction to the schools of the Common- 
wealth a suggested new social studies program. The new plan 
is not the concoction of a few theorists in the Department, but has 
been prepared by the Committee on Social Studies after trial 
experimentally in several schools. It has received the benefit of 
constructive suggestion and criticism from such outstanding his- 
torians, as Charles A. Beard and Harry Elmer Barnes. Funda- 
mentaliy, the new program is built around the concept that the 
social studies should serve to relate the individual to his environ- 
ment and to integrate that immediate environment with the life 
of the state, the nation, and the world at large. It conceives of 
the social sciences as possessing a unified structure which cuts 
across the narrowing lines of former subject matter groupings, 
such as history or economics. The supreme objective of all social 
studies teaching becomes the better understanding of the civiliza- 
tion in which we live, with all of its varied areas of human 
experience. 

It is our belief that this new program increases tremendously 
the need for the utilization of local and state history, government 
and kindred matters in the schools of the Commonwealth. If the 
educational principles which we have outlined previously are valid, 
they have immediate application in connection with this new 
program. 

For example, the first area of human experience set up in the 
tentative chart of the new program is concerned with the pro- 
tecting and improving of life and health. From the kindergarten 
to the senior high school level there is a progression in the study 
of this problem from the simple to its complicated expression. At 
every grade level, it is our belief that there will be found oppor- 
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tunity to draw upon studies of local history, government, and 
economic and social conditions. The study of the evolution of 
medical practice and of charitable and social agencies in any com- 
munity would certainly provide rich material for illustrating and 
enriching many topics which would be touched upon in consid- 
ering this major topic. Likewise, the history of public health, 
pure food and drugs and sanitary legislation in Pennsylvania 
would be a necessary part of any effort to approach the study 
of this problem on a national scale. 

Such examples could be multiplied, and we wish that all who 
care to do so would examine the new chart of the social studies 
with this point of view in mind. It is our belief that it will con- 
tribute more to arousing an understanding of, and knowledge 
about our community and state life and history that was ever 
possible under the former approach to the social sciences. Rather 
than bringing Pennsylvania materials into the educational program 
during the colonial and Revolutionary periods of United States 
history, as has been so commonly the case in the former set-up, 
the tendency will be toward a greater emphasis upon social and 
economic developments of the present day. We feel that this 
will be of decided advantage and better equip the typical product 
of our schools to take part, as good citizens, in the complicated 
life of present-day Pennsylvania. 

It is our belief further, and this point of view is supported 
by those who have experimented in the classroom, that the present 
challenge to the social studies from the charge that much of their 
subject matter is dull and dry will be met with an increased: 
interest in those subjects. It is axiomatic that we are interested 
in the things which we understand. We understand most easily 
those things which are somewhat contemporary and immediate to 
our environment. It is more difficult to understand the social 
problems of eighteenth century Europe and the background of the 
French Revolution than it is to appreciate the nature of con- 
temporary labor and social unrest. Consequently, it is a matter, 
of course, that interest will follow from the study of local and 
state history and conditions. The more possible it is to tie that 
history to the present, the greater will be the success in arousing 
pupil interest in the varied problems encountered in a social studies 
program. 
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A definite advantage to our modern society should be the result 
of such a program. We are interested today in developing citizen- 
ship and patriotism. An essential element of all good citizenship 
and all sound patriotism should be a loyalty to, and understanding 
of the community. It is not accidental perhaps that the totali- 
tarian states of Europe place great emphasis upon developing loy- 
alty to locality and to region as well as to the state. We do not 
wish to emulate those totalitarian states in any of their economic 
or political philosophy, but it may be possible that the preservation 
of our own democracy is to be achieved through an aroused con- 
sciousness of the importance of local government and institutions, 
and a loyalty to them as a part of a larger loyalty to our national 
ideals and traditions. The person who best understands the prob- 
lems of his community and loyally participates in the varied 
activities of local government, business, and social life is apt to 
be the type of citizen who possesses the virtues essential to the 
maintenance of a sound body politic on a national basis. 


More than that, it is reasonable to suppose that increased study 
of our local and state history and its problems will result in the 
accumulation of data and knowledge which will better enable us 
to build that better civilization which we so greatly desire for our 
country. As we know more of our local and state history we 
come better to understand our problems, political and otherwise. 
If we come to know, for instance, the background of present-day 
labor problems in Pennsylvania we are in a better position to 
understand and evaluate the problems of a national labor move- 
ment program. As we come to survey a so-called “backward” 
rural area in Pennsylvania and study its origins and present 
problems connected with its existence, we come to be more tolerant 
and understanding in our view of the national agrarian problem. 

In addition, the facts which we establish through these studies 
of local conditions should enable us to establish, on a sound basis, 
national programs for social and economic betterment. It cannot 
fail to aid in achieving that ideal balance between local government 
and initiative and a broader administrative uniformity in general 
plans together with a program on a state and national scale which, 
as we have indicated earlier, is a pressing concern of our present 
day. 
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A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


We are faced, then, with powerful new forces which are on the 
march in Pennsylvania today. There is that interest in our state 
and local history gradually surging to the front; there is that 
recognition of the educational validity of such a movement; there 
is that opportunity to utilize this interest in a great state-wide 
educational program. Here, is a challenge presented to all those 
agencies within the Commonwealth which are in any position to 
act upon it. We need not be ashamed to admit that we have not 
met the challenge in its entirety. We should be ashamed to admit 
we are not concerned with endeavoring to meet it. Ten years from 
today we may be bitterly and rightly condemned if we have not 
accomplished much toward answering the challenge of today. 

From the school survey made by the Historical Commission we 
have found that Pennsylvania teachers are ready to use local 
and state history to integrate it into a program which will utilize 
it in enlarging our understanding of national history and develop- 
ment. They do not want a single course in chronological Penn- 
sylvania history forced upon them, and I wish to make that point 
very emphatic. They do desire assistance in adapting local and 
state history and government to the needs of the present social 
studies program. That aid we are duty bound to provide so far 
as our resources permit. We are happy to say that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in codperation with the Historical 
Commission, is planning a long range attack upon this problem. 

In that connection, the social studies committee of the Depart- 
ment has codperated with the historian of the Historical Com- 
mission in outlining a program for the future. Summarized, this 
program envisions the preparation of pamphlets and stories for 
different school levels based upon Pennsylvania history. It seeks 
to encourage the use of the school journey to points of local 
historical interest and the use of local museum and other edu- 
cational facilities. It plans the production of a manual on state 
history with practical guides to ways and means of utilizing state 
and local history in the new educational program. It will seek 
to codperate with the Museum Extension of WPA, and to utilize 
Department and Commission facilities for the production of slides, 
moving pictures, maps, models, and other visual educational aids 
to an understanding of Commonwealth history. 
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ConcLusion—A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 


Meeting this challenge, however, is not alone the burden of 
Harrisburg. We challenge your Association to extend further 
and expand its educational program. You have made a splendid 
beginning and we wish its continuance. We challenge the his- 
torical societies to study modern education trends and to adjust 
and modernize their programs to provide for full codperation with 
all local educational agencies. We are ready to help them through 
the Historical Commission. 

To the teachers of the social studies in the Commonwealth we 
direct an especial appeal. You are the persons upon whom will 
rest the final responsibility for the success or failure of any educa- 
tional program. You can be provided with materials and sug- 
gestions and every facility for using local and state history in 
your schoolrooms. You cannot be provided, however, with a ready- 
made, pre-fabricated structure which will leave nothing for the 
individual teacher to do except to put it together. Teachers, them- 
selves, must study individually the problem of how best to adapt 
the study of local and state history to school needs. 

Much of the material for such study must come from the effort 
of teachers and pupils. It would be a mistake to place in your 
hands complete textbooks of local and state history, even if it 
were possible. The true teacher and educator will follow general 
suggestions and use the classroom and its projects to build the 
materials of instruction. That is an educational principle with 
which no Pennsylvania teacher should today be unfamiliar. 

We are confident that in achieving the desirable objective of 
recognizing the importance of state and local history in our edu- 
cational program we are on the road to real accomplishments. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
Edited by James A. BARNES 


Temple University 


New Sweden on the Delaware. By Christopher Ward. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. viii, 160. $1.50.) 


The Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1655: An Essay in American Colonial 
History. By John H. Wuorinen. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp. ix, 179. ImIlustrations. $1.25.) 


In 1638 a Swedish trading company began a colonial experiment on the 
banks of the Delaware, which never during its brief career of seventeen 
years involved more than two or three hundred people, and which left vir- 
tually no permanent impress on the American scene. Now, three hundred 
years later, Swedish-Americans, whose contributions to our national life 
have been truly great, are engaged in celebrating the first attempt of their 
forebears to settle in this country. It is to their credit that the expected 
flood of books appearing in the wake of their tercentennial celebration is 
characterized by an admirable restraint and an absence of extreme nation- 
alistic claims. Yet a knowledge of the Swedish colonial venture, unim- 
portant as most of its chroniclers readily admit it to have been, is not with- 
out value to students of colonization, and New Sweden has been fortunate 
in its historians. In 1911 Dr. Amandus Johnson published his Swedish 
Settlements on the Delaware, a full-dress history based upon painstaking 
research. So thorough was his achievement that succeeding writers can do 
little more than re-evaluate his materials; there is little by way of fact 
to add. Such is the case with the two volumes reviewed here. 

Mr. Christopher Ward, lawyer and author of charming parodies of cur- 
rent fiction, some years ago published an urbane and well-written account 
of New Sweden. For the purpose of this year’s celebration he has con- 
densed and rewritten this earlier volume. Based upon Johnson’s facts, yet 
supplying fresh interpretations, the result is admirable. The reviewer 
knows of no work on the colonies which so successfully combines accuracy 
and critical insight with pungent wit and a graceful touch. Mr. Ward's 
thesis is that New Sweden was never more than “a mere trading post,” 
(p. 35) and from this point of view he assesses the significance of the venture. 
Among the best sections of the book are the portraits of important personali- 
ties, especially Governors Printz and Rising. While regretting only the 
small space accorded the actual life on the Delaware, we could not ask for 
a better piece of “occasional” historical writing. 

Professor Wuorinen’s work is a solid, scholarly performance devoted to 
a discussion of the part played by the Finns in the Swedish settlements. In 
the seventeenth century, Finland belonged to Sweden, and present-day his- 
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torians still tend to speak of the mother country as Sweden-Finland. The 
description of social and economic conditions in the Scandinavian peninsula 
which led to the overseas project constitutes a considerable part of the work. 
Professor Wuorinen brings out clearly the role of the Finns in colonizing 
“frontier” regions of Sweden, where their tendency to burn forest lands in 
order to clear them brought official denunciation and resulted in the trans- 
portation of some of them to the Delaware valley. It was a Finn, Admiral 
Klas Fleming, who more than any other promoter, infused energy into the 
trading venture, and first and last Finns made up half of the settlers in 
New Sweden. An elaborate appendix exposes the faux pas of the United 
States government when it failed to invite Finnish delegates to the ter- 
centennial celebration. Fortunately, interested parties advised the authorities 
before it was too late. 

These two good books both overlook, curiously enough, an important con- 
tribution of the Swedes and Finns to the life of colonial America. Coming 
from a heavily forested, partially settled country, they understood pioneer 
technique in wooded regions, and on the banks of the Delaware built the 
first log houses in the New World. Borrowed by the English from the 
Swedes, the log cabin became for a time the usual dwelling of the American 
frontier, and a stock property of much of our later folklore. 

Brown University Cart BripENBAUGH. 


Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland, 1759 and 1771. By J. Bennett 
Nolan. (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 
Pp. 229. $2.50.) 


When J. Bennett Nolan undertakes a journey into any field or bypath 
of history, his readers know that some new path to the past will be thor- 
oughly explored. And so in his latest book Benjamin Franklin in Scotland 
and Ireland, 1759 and 1771 this confidence is richly rewarded. 

Unquestionably a treatment of such considerable extent was needed and 
requires no justification, for in the latest and most extensive biography of 
Franklin (by Carl Van Doren) the first journey is dismissed in seven lines 
and the second is dealt with in a scant page and a half, though the author 
regards it as “the longest he ever made in the British Isles, and the most 
important.” Mr. Van Doren’s account concerns itself almost wholly with 
the Irish Parliament and politicians, and disagrees markedly with Mr. 
Nolan’s as to the political importance of this visit. 

Of the various journeys which Franklin made from London two have 
been chosen both of which concern Scotland, the first wholly so and the 
latter likewise but via Ireland. To connect these two journeys, separated 
as they are, by twelve years, the reader is treated to a brief summary of the 
intervening years in a chapter entitled “The Interlude” in which among a 
few other things the efforts of Princeton to obtain a Scotch president 
receive generous attention. This is quite understandable, for to chant the 
praise of Old Nassau her sons are always eager. At this point the reviewer 
must call attention to the lamentable lack of the index in missing at least 
two references to Alma Mater. And since Franklin made a number of 
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journeys it is not uncharitable to suggest that the persistent choice of 
Scotland was by no means fortuitous—the connection between Presbyterian 
Scotland and the Presbyterian college in New Jersey was then close and 
important. 

In 1759 Franklin set out with his then dutiful but still dubious offspring 
to scout the enterprises of England in Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liver- 
pool and to scour Scotland, especially “Auld Reekie,” for philosophers, 
savants, and scientists. To judge by his letters to Lord Dick and to Lord 
Kames his holidays in Scotland were most fruitful in friendships. What 
trade secrets were disclosed to his ever-watchful eye he keeps closely to 
himself. It is interesting to note that Franklin persists in voicing a sharp 
protest against the prohibitions and limitations of manufacturing imposed 
by the mother country. 

Seemingly hopelessly handicapped by a “dearth of fundamental data,” 
Mr. Nolan has had to draw heavily and handsomely on “local records, obser- 
vations of contemporaries, a few scattering notices in newspapers of the 
period, diaries and correspondence of Benjamin’s fellow tourists.” For 
“Benjamin” has not been at all helpful—in fact, quite the contrary. 

Of Franklin’s letters there are extant only a handful, most of which are 
merely letters of gratitude for hospitality. For the journey of 1759 there 
is but one letter which gives much of a clue to the itinerary, and that Mr. 
Nolan makes do double duty. As to the second journey of 1771 the sage 
was almost equally silent. But 1759 is very sparing of letters. In Smythe’s 
edition of the Writings of Benjamin Franklin there are but five for that 
year, although there are more than that extant. 

It is idle to speculate on the failure of Franklin to record his impressions 
of his journeys. Mr. Nolan finds it unaccountable. Prudence may have 
stayed his hand—George III and his ministers regarded all letters as their 
proper prey—from writing down conversations with Scotch, Irish, and English 
notables. His silence, however, in regard to the usual or unusual things 
which strike the imagination or the stomach or the feelings of anyone who 
was rash or brave enough to expose himself to the perils and hardships of 
an eighteenth-century journey is quite inexplicable. 

Regarded then as a picture of the times in the British Isles drawn not by 
Franklin, but by Mr. Nolan, this volume is rich in revelations of the im- 
portant circles political, philosophical, and scientific in which Benjamin 
Franklin moved and wherein he busily gave and received wisdom. 

Mr. Nolan’s discourses are not as a rule too discursive, though what 
might be deemed a generous allowance in allusions and excursions appears 
to approach prodigality when the reader is informed (p. 195): “It is inter- 
esting to record that the Lord Elphinstone, Knight of the Thistle, of our 
own day, the great-great-grandson of the nobleman whom Franklin met at 
Carron, is brother-in-law to the present Queen of England.” 

Nor is this the only place where one might feel that the illustration 
approached the irrelevant. Nevertheless in general the illustrative material 
and the citations to a multitude of well-chosen sources are as informative 
as they are germane to a subject so admirably handled. 
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Let the letter of the great traveler who spent many years of his mature 
life in keeping 3,000 miles of salt water between himself and his Debby 
witness to the difficulties of Mr. Nolan: 


We have been out now almost three weeks having spent some 
time in Derbyshire among the gentry there to whom we are recom- 
mended as also at Manchester and this place [Liverpool]. We 
shall set out today for Lancaster. The journey agrees extremely 
well with me and will probably be many ways of use to me. 


The American Ulysses concludes the above-quoted letter to his Phila- 
delphia Penelope: “I long much to hear from you and shall endeavor to 
return early next spring.” Alas for fond hopes! London and Paris saw 
much more of him than did homeward-bound packets at any time of the 
year. It is undoubtedly most fortunate for his country that Mistress 
Deborah hated and feared the Atlantic more than death. 

Again let it be said that Mr. Nolan has performed prodigies of research 
in so skillfully reconstructing these by no means unimportant episodes and 
travels of one who was certainly the First Citizen of Pennsylvania and 
probably the greatest American of them all. 

Temple University A. E. Morse. 


Profile of Genius: Poor Richard Pamphlets. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. 
(Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute, 1938. $2.25.) 


Much has been written about Benjamin Franklin, the sage of Philadelphia. 
His life, “the most remarkable success story in American history,” is the 
subject of several recent volumes. It is not strange that this extraordinary 
person, whom George Wharton Pepper, in one of the brief illuminating 
forewords supplied by prominent Americans for the series under considera- 
tion, calls “the most civilized man of his day” and “the wisest man of his 
time,” exerts a strong appeal to the biographical impulse, for the amazing 
versatility and true depth of character, ability, and achievement which 
made him outstanding throughout his long life render him a worthy sub- 
ject for any man’s pen. 

The Poor Richard pamphlets, edited by Nathan G. Goodman for the 
Franklin Institute under the apt heading “Profile of Genius” and printed, 
appropriately enough, by the Franklin Printing Company, founded in 1728 
by Franklin himself, do not pretend to constitute a complete and traditional 
biography. The first of the set of nine titles, “Life of Benjamin Franklin 
Year by Year 1706-1790” (58 pages), does cover, however, the significant inci- 
dents of Franklin’s life. It is a succession of brief excerpts from his writ- 
ings (principally his famous Autobiography), filled in with some explana- 
tory material, presenting in graphic chronological form his career as 
“editor and publisher, scientist, public servant, diplomat, civic-minded Amer- 
ican, philosopher, inventor, and versatile human being.” Each of the other 
pamphlets represents a cross section of one of the phases of this many- 
sided individual’s personality, thoughts, and activities as expressed in well- 
chosen extracts from his Autobiography, some of his pamphlets and news- 
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paper articles, various of his letters, and Poor Richard’s Almanack, Frank- 
lin’s “foremost achievement in the journalistic field.” Thus Pamphlet II, 
“Benjamin Franklin on Honesty” (35 pages), consists of selections from 
his writings which deal with honesty and personal integrity, reminding the 
reader of that simple standard of honesty which Dr. Thomas S. Gates 
calls “Franklin’s legacy to his countrymen” and offering “practical advice 
on how to handle specific situations.” Pamphlet III, “The Way to Wealth, 
and Words of Wisdom from Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanack” 
(35 pages), gives us intact the proverbs that appeared in the Almanack 
over a period of twenty-five years relating to the way to wealth through 
industry, frugality, and diligence, assembled and published by Franklin in 
connected form in his Almanack for 1758 as “the harangue of a wise old 
man to the people attending an auction.” It includes such gems as “He 
that riseth late must trot all Day, and shall scarce overtake his Business at 
Night,” and “Handle your Tools without Mittens; remember that the Cat 
in Gloves catches no mice.” Carter Glass in his Foreword points out 
the fine distinction between wealth and riches. Part II of this pamphlet, 
“Words of Wisdom,” is composed of a miscellaneous collection of maxims 
from Poor Richard’s Almanack. Like the rest of Franklin’s writings, they 
are shot through with a genial humor and a deep understanding of human 
nature. 

Pamphlet IV, “Benjamin Franklin on Peace” (27 pages), is made up of 
a series of excerpts from those of Franklin’s letters, written for the most 
part while he was in France representing the United States during the 
Revolutionary War, which express in no uncertain terms the author’s abhor- 
rence of bloodshed and conviction that war is futile, expensive, and mis- 
chievous, together with his earnest wish that conciliation might take the 
place of force. Pamphlet V, “The Practical Dr. Franklin” (49 pages), 
recounts the many inventions and constructive suggestions of “the most 
inquisitive and the most practical man in the American colonies.” The 
“incredibly curious” contriver of the Pennsylvania fireplace, the lightning 
rod, the one-arm lunch-room chair, bifocal spectacles, ventilated street- 
lamp globes, the “long arm” for removing books from high shelves, and 
other devices, and the instigator of plans for education, the first public 
library (“mother of all the North American subscription libraries”), street 
paving and cleaning, police protection, and many other projects, Franklin 
was interested also in, among other things, the development of agriculture, 
the fire-proof construction of houses, silkworm culture, and the establish- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital. While deputy postmaster-general for 
North America he bent his energies to increasing the efficiency of the sadly 
inadequate postal service. In fact, there was scarcely an important phase 
of life on which he did not have some helpful proposals, if not actual 
inventions, to offer in addition to his penetrating discussions. 

Pamphlet VI, “Benjamin Franklin on Industry, Frugality, and Thrift” 
(31 pages), and Pamphlet VII, “Benjamin Franklin on Citizenship” (39 
pages), carry out the plan of the series on the subjects named; Franklin’s 
“lengthy and distinguished career as a ‘good citizen’” adds weight to his 
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sentiments. In Pamphlet VIII, “Benjamin Franklin on the Art of Virtue” 
(34 pages), is a passage from the Autobiography in which are discussed the 
virtues as Franklin saw them: temperance, silence, order, resolution, fru- 
gality, industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, tranquillity, 
chastity, and humility. In an excerpt from the Dogood Papers pride is 
characterized as “a vice the most hateful to God and man.” 


The last pamphlet of the group (39 pages), has to do with Franklin’s 
ideas on religion. “A genuinely religious man,” Franklin was an advo- 
cate of an active Christianity, doers being preferred far above mere hearers. 
He was an implicit believer in the immortality of the soul, and regarded 
the human body as a divine loan from a benevolent God to “assist us in 
acquiring knowledge or in doing good to our fellow creatures.” 

Thus may be summed up Benjamin Franklin’s working pattern of life. 
It is fitting that the story of so fluent a man should be told in his own 
writings. Although not, strictly speaking, a biography, the series offers in 
‘compact, readable form an effective picture of what the highly respected, 
much-loved genial philosopher was, etched in Franklin’s own poignant 
words and expressive deeds. A delightful portrayal of a delightful per- 
sonality, the study supplies the appreciative reader with pleasant matter 
from the perusal of which he emerges with his admiration of the “patron 
saint” of many things refreshed and invigorated. 

Philadelphia Ettnor Barnes. 


The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for the British Plantations 
in America. Published by Benjamin Franklin. Reproduced from the 
original edition, Philadelphia, 1741. Ed. by Lyon N. Richardson (Pub- 
lished for Facsimile Text Society by Columbia University Press: New 
York, 1938. Pp. xiii, 426. $3.00.) 


In 1740 Benjamin Franklin, prompted by the success of contemporary 
British magazines, resolved to produce a monthly magazine for the English 
colonies in America. His own time being already well occupied, he ap- 
proached John Webbe, a pedantic lawyer of Philadelphia, with the proposal 
that Webbe undertake the editorial work, while Franklin took care of 
printing and publication. Webbe, however, sought to better himself by 
disclosing the scheme to Franklin’s bitter rival Andrew Bradford, from 
whom he obtained more favorable terms. Thus threatened with compe- 
tition Franklin hastened his plans, though not quite sufficiently. The first 
number of the General Magazine, dated January 1741, was placed on sale 
on February 16, having been forestalled by the narrow margin of three 
days by Bradford’s American Magazine. The latter thus became the first 
American magazine, though it seems clear that Franklin was the inspirer of 
both. The General Magazine enjoyed a larger measure of success, or 
perhaps one should say that its ultimate failure was longer delayed. It 
ran for six months; its rival for only half that time. Who, if anyone, took 
the place of Webbe is not known; Franklin may himself have done most 
of the editorial work. 
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One is immediately impressed by the eclectic nature of the General Maga- 
sine. It is a veritable miscellany. A good deal of space is allotted to re- 
ports of the proceedings of the British Parliament, of colonial legislatures,. 
of the Board of Trade, of governors, law officers of the crown, and to other 
official matters. Other copy is culled from English and American news- 
papers, from new books, and from works, like Robert Beverley’s History of 
Virginia, which had been in print for some time. The New Manual Exer- 
cise for infantry is printed in the numbers for February and March. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to theological issues, the activities of George 
Whitefield receiving attention throughout the six issues, as does also another 
timely issue, the currency question. Close to the end of each number, 
under the caption “Historical Chronicle,” appears a survey of current events. 
It has been estimated that less than ten per cent of its 426 pages represent 
original material. 

The present facsimile reproduction is printed, with a preface, in size 
identical with the original. The small type of which Franklin was so proud 
makes serious demands upon the eyesight, the more so since the repro- 
duction falls short of doing justice to the typography of the original. How- 
ever, so significant and interesting is the General Magazine historically, and 
so scarce is the original, few files even approximately completeness, that the 
present little volume should receive a warm welcome. 

University of Pennsylvania Leonipas Dopson. 


Hex Marks the Spot, in the Pennsylvania Dutch Country. By Ann Hark. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 316. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


Here is the book for which both Pennsylvania Germans and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch have longed. In our ranks there is but one serious differ- 
ence of opinion—are we Pennsylvania Germans or are we Pennsylvania 
Dutch? No blood has been shed, but there have been moments when 
bloodshed has been imminent. 

Miss Hark cites authorities on both sides—on the German her dis- 
tinguished father, on the Dutch, Dr. Cornelius Weygandt and Governor 
Samuel Pennypacker. She takes her own stand on both sides, writing 
of Pennsylvania Dutch art in one sentence and of Pennsylvania German 
art in the next, meaning, of course, the same art. I am not sure that she 
does not use both denominations in one sentence. The only possible excep- 
tion that a Pennsylvania German can take to her delightful book is that 
he is sometimes called Pennsylvania Dutch, and the only exception a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman can take is that he is sometimes called Pennsylvania 
German. How Miss Hark would explain the Ephrata translation of the 
Dutch Martyr Book into German, this reviewer was curious to see. Wisely 
she translates the great work into German, but does not say from what. 

She makes the reader see the Pennsylvania German landscape in all its 
beauty, the fields of grain, the towering Swiss barns, the winding streams. 
We attend with her a baptism in Snitz Creek and look back into the past 
to see the huge Conestoga wagons bringing produce eastward to the cities, 
and carrying emigrants to the westward. She describes with understanding 
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affection the ways of Dunker and Amish and Seventh Dayer. She stands 
by Conrad Beissel’s grave “with slightly misted eyes.” She views the 
vagaries of hexerei with the appropriate humor which is too uncommon. 

She calls the roll of the “dumb Dutch,” so labeled by their fellow citi- 
zens—Pastorius, learned founder of Germantown; Rittenhouse, America’s 
first mathematician, and astronomer of note; the Muhlenbergs, famous in 
theology, war, statesmanship and science; Casper Wister, James Lick, 
and Charles T. Yerkes. Here is “Baron” Stiegel, and here is Regina, the 
Indian maid. 


Bethlehem has her heart. There she grew up; there she helped to bake 
the Christmas cakes, “Moravian brown Christmas cakes” and “Moravian 
white Christmas cakes” and leckerle. There she attended the Christmas 
Eve service and watched the church “bursting into a sea of lights” as the 
candles were lighted, and when the service was over, sped from house to 
house to see the putz, the representation of the manger and its guests, under 
each tree. 


This reviewer read the book “in one piece” and proposes to read it 
again, and then again. She left off in such a glow that for a few minutes 
she was almost willing to be called Pennsylvania Dutch! 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania Este SINGMASTER. 


Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era. By Robert A. 
East. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 387. $4.25.) 


This volume presents the fruits of an endeavor to ascertain why the 
United States experienced an accelerating flow of big business and corporate 
enterprise in the years following the War of Independence. In brief, Dr. 
East’s thesis is that the war released constructive, as well as destructive, 
forces— 


the encouragement of a gainful and speculative business spirit; the 
expansion of some markets, foreign and domestic, along with the 
loss of others; the stimulus for new investment ideas, resulting from 
war loans and from the discouragement of older investment habits ; 
the rise of new business groups and the idea of large scale business 
association, as a result of extraordinary war activities (p. 30). 


In a brief sketch of colonial business on the eve of the Revolution the 
author shows how the colonists had accumulated capital which they were 
investing in business directly, by means of personal loans, notes, and mort- 
gages. The typical enterprise was still on a small scale and usually on an 
individual or partnership basis. Business development was lagging, par- 
ticularly on the side of financial organization, because of the lack of leader- 
ship for large ventures, British mercantilistic restrictions, and a considerable 
amount of popular hostility to commercial enterprise—a feeling which seems 
to be natural in an agrarian people. 

The outbreak of war forced a tremendous outburst of business activity. 
The armies required food, clothing, and other supplies in unprecedented 
amounts; and merchants hurriedly organized themselves locally and nation- 
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ally to cope with the new situation. Money and public loans had to be 
raised to meet sharply expanding government needs. With Imperial restric- 
tions cast off, men opened trade with Sweden, France, and Holland and 
enlarged that with the West Indies—new trade to replace the lost British 
markets. With all this came a wave of money chasing and speculation. 

As the war progressed, business men generally obtained much experi- 
ence in handling large-scale ventures, devised new mechanisms for invest- 
ment and institutionalized business activities to a marked extent. Gradu- 
ally, moreover, they overcame radical and rural opposition and added 
political power to their economic gains. In so doing they created an 
atmosphere in which Hamilton’s economic philosophy could live and wax 
strong. After the first few years of confusion and depressed business which 
followed peace, the way was open for such large undertakings as turnpike 
construction, manufacturing, land companies, and banks. 

In one way and another, much of this was known to us before, but it 
is useful to have the various parts of the story assembled and worked out 
in some detail. Pennsylvanians will be especially interested in the many 
pages which relate developments in and about Philadelphia. Perhaps the 
most significant contribution which Dr. East makes is a rather intimate, 
though somewhat fragmentary, picture of supply operations during the 
war. This aspect of Revolutionary history has received little systematic 
attention. At first glance it may seem to be somewhat beyond individual 
scheming and profiteering, but trade in supplies and government contracts 
was essential to the conduct of military operations, and we ought to know 
more about it. 


The author has done a staggering amount of research in many manu- 
script collections. Perhaps he has used too many, for some readers will 
feel that the effort was spread over too wide a field, with the result that 
it is inevitably thin at any given point. The work is certainly not super- 
ficial, but in places it does seem as if hit-and-run tactics had been used. 
Indeed, no other method would be feasible in the circumstances, if so large 
a question is to be attempted before we have many detailed histories of 
individual firms of the period as a basis for generalization. 

Without challenging the main thesis one may well feel that the author 
has dismissed without adequate consideration the business developments, par- 
ticularly along codperative lines, which preceded the war. In New England, 
at least, there were several attempts to establish joint-stock banks between 
1690 and 1740, while several fire-insurance companies were formed before 
1770. The failures seemed to have been more the result of a lack of liquid 
capital than of any inability of the merchants to work together in large 
ventures. True, the colonies did lag behind England in degree of com- 
mercial and financial organization, but that clearly was because America 
was so much younger and had a smaller volume of business to handle. Time 
and normal economic developments were changing that situation. 

Still, the war undoubtedly hastened the growth of mobile capital, in- 
creased the use of credit instruments, and fostered large-scale enterprise. 
As a result, many changes occurred in American business before 1800 that 
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otherwise would have waited until the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
were really felt on this side of the Atlantic, beginning about 1815. 

Both the general and the economic historians can read this book with 
profit, and many in both groups will see in it many opportunities for further 
investigation. The greatest of these, in this reviewer’s opinion, is that of 
studying the impact of the Revolution upon individual firms, internally as 
well as in their external aspects. Until this is done we cannot give a 
thorough test to a thesis which Dr. East explicitly labels a tentative one. 
Harvard University Ratpw M. Hower. 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh. By Philip Klein and Collaborators. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xxvi, 958. $4.75.) 


Mr. Klein’s survey, while not ignoring history and economics, forms an 
indispensable sequel to Mr. Baldwin’s story of Pittsburgh (Leland D. 
Baldwin, Pittsburgh: The Story of a City, The University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1937). The latter account reflects much of Pittsburgh’s opinion of 
itself, while the former gives much of an outsider’s view. The basic assump- 
tion of the social study is that the industrial organization is primary and 
the human community is secondary. Industry rises not out of the com- 
munity, but creates it. One of the most striking things about Pittsburgh, 
at least to those not familiar with the topography of Allegheny county, is 
the fact: “Everything that has made this area ideal for the building up of 
our steel civilization is balanced by factors that make it unfit for urban 
living” (p. 215). One of the notoriously bad spots is Lorimer Street 
(Skunk) Hollow. The present study quotes from a survey made in 1914 
in which it was declared that with respect to the shacks on Ewing Street: 
1 “No visitor can tell, without inquiry, whether they are for cows, horses or 
human beings.” There was a fantastic and general dilapidation of houses, 
unpainted and falling down, without sanitary toilets and with the perspective 
blurred by rubbish, tin cans and other refuse. The collaborators of the 
present study are puzzled as to which deserve most condemnation, the condi- 
tions or the apathy with regard to them. But spurred on by Secretary 
H. L. Ickes and the Housing Association of Greater Pittsburgh, a long 
range program of slum elimination has been undertaken. 

This reference to housing indicates the scope of this social study. It 
deals with living conditions. The economic conditions are but preliminary 
to the study of social work, why it is needed, what it costs, what it has 
accomplished, and how it can be made more effective. But the report has 
a wider utility, for the various chapters, such as those on racial and ethnic 
concentration, problems of relief, public health administration and leisure 
time, are definitely oriented with reference to the general aspects of urban 
life in the United States. The chapter on social work for children is 
especially complete and illustrates current practices in foster homes, educa- 
tion and guidance. The book makes a plea for more codperative planning 
for the welfare of children, one that every city may heed, since all urban 
institutions are now affected by results growing out of a trend toward a 
stationary population. 
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The social aspects of leisure which are here described are not unique 
to Pittsburgh, for the report shows that leisure is beset by three main 
problems. The first is that of possible excess, particularly in those forms of 
leisure which are associated with drinking, gambling, sex and idleness; the 
second is that of commercial exploitation which often converts leisure activi- 
ties into vice, indulgence and association with criminal groups; and the 
third is poverty, economic and cultural. How to develop provision for ade- 
quate leisure of a creative sort under the diverging conditions of congestion, 
inadequate financial resources, social disunity and social prejudices which 
tend to associate idleness with leisure and ungodliness is one of the most 
challenging problems of urban living. 

This thorough study of Pittsburgh from the standpoint of social work 
is one indication of the civic interest in the city and is a special contri- 
bution of the Buhl Foundation. What will Pittsburgh do with it? In 
that question lies the significance of the report for social science teachers 
who are not specialists in social work. Will the demand for planning and 
codrdination in social work—one of the longest chapters in the book being 
devoted to this topic—lead to more fundamental forms of social and civic 
planning? Will it correct the tendency to make industry paramount and the 
human community secondary? This report offers the hope that the press 
of the city, its schools, churches, business and labor organizations will so 
coéperate that during the next quarter century strides will be made toward 
a better life. If so, the knowledge assembled in the report is indispensable. 

The temptation of the reviewer is to compare this volume with Middle- 
town; yet its method and purpose is quite different. The social study 
assumes that Pittsburgh is quite able to supply all the social services here 
outlined for a long time to come. This suggests that the citizen must relate 
this report to business and political aspects of the city. 

Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri Guy V. Price. 


Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System. By Burton 
Alva Konkle. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 
Pp. 237. $3.00.) 


There is something to be said for so partisan a biography as Mr. Konkle’s 
Thomas Willing; at least men and their attitudes stand out in sharp relief. 
Mr. Konkle glorifies the early Federalists, particularly the Philadelphia 
triumvirate of Willing, Robert Morris, and James Wilson—leaders of en- 
lightened, “scientific,” and enlarged views, saviors of the country, and 
architects of the republic, always opposed, alike in Pennsylvania and in the 
nation, by men who were deluded, “unscientific,” and provincial. Mr. 
Konkle’s principal method of enhancing Willing’s reputation is to link his 
name frequently with Washington’s and to assert an identity of char- 
acteristics between the two men. 

Willing, as president of the Bank of North America in the 1780’s and 
as president of the First Bank of the United States (1791-1807), deserves 
a better biography than Mr. Konkle has prepared. Willing is important 
chiefly in the history of the accumulation of capital by American merchants, 
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and yet, although he left an estate of £303,000, Mr. Konkle gives us prac- 
tically no information as to how so princely a fortune was amassed. Instead, 
this skeletonized biography deals mainly with the formal aspects of Willing’s 
personal and public life; even the chapters on the First Bank are confined 
to its familiar external features. Mr. Konkle’s difficulty may have arisen in 
part from deficiency of sources; Willing’s rule that the “truth is not always 
to be spoken” (p. 127) must have limited his literary output. Partisanship 
has led Mr. Konkle into two major errors: his assertion that Willing 
secured Pennsylvania’s vote for independence and his claim that Willing’s 
financial measures saved the Revolutionary cause. 

The chief contribution to the biography pertains to the conflict in Penn- 
sylvania during the 1780’s over the Bank of North America. The issue 
then uppermost (public or private control over money and credit) is not 
revealed, although Mr. Konkle does show that the Wilson-Morris-Willing 
group stood for private control. The attack made in 1785 by the paper 
money party of Pennsylvania on the Bank impaired its charter, restricted 
severely its right to issue notes, and thus induced its managers to support 
the Constitution (among other reasons) as a means of establishing the 
Hamiltonian bank, with its solid national charter and its generous powers of 
issuing paper currency. 

University of Wisconsin Curtis NETTELS. 


NOTES 


From the Aurand Press at Harrisburg comes with pleasing regularity 
books and pamphlets concerning the Pennsylvania Dutch. Not only does 
Mr. Aurand study diligently the social customs and habits of these “plain 
people” of Pennsylvania; he is himself something of source material. While 
many of the stories relating to the group often referred to as the P. D. 
are common to all agrarians, they make delightful reading when worked 
into the warp and woof of the life of the various sects of Germans in Penn- 
sylvania. Pamphlets this year contain Little Known Facts about the Amish, 
and the Amish and the Mennonites (30 pages) ; Little Known Facts About 
Bundling in the New World (31 pages) ; and a reprint of the History of 
Pennsylvania published in London in 1698 by Gabriel Thomas. 

Azilum: French Royalist Colony of 1793, Fact and Fancy (published in 
1937 for the Tioga Point Museum, Athens, Pennsylvania, 40 pages) by 
Elsie Murray is a well-written and fasvinatingly illustrated story of a 
refugee colony and land-speculation project, which never grew to maturity, 
attempted in a bend of the Susquehanna River. A queen, great nobles, and 
America’s most noted financier of the Revolutionary War were among the 
figures involved in this indistinct and sometimes mythical plan of succor- 
ing the aristocratic victims of France’s bloody days of 1793. 

In the Susquehanna University Studies for January, 1937, the article of 
greatest interest, perhaps, to historians is William A. Russ’ “The Influence 
of the Methodist Press Upon Radical Reconstruction (1865-1868).” 








